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\ PASSAGE is omitted in the thirty⸗ 
third page, in tenderneſs to the 
wounded feelings of ſome near relations of 
a gentleman who is no more, but on whoſe 
memory, not the 0 diſtant reflection 
was ever intended. In a few hours 
after the appearance of the firſt edition, 
W three gentlemen called at my lodgings, and 
We defired to ſpeak to me, if I was perfectly at 
keiſure; on being admitted, they announced 
bbemſelves as the neareſt relations of Mr. 1 
Burke; I requeſted them to be feated ; they | 4 
informed me that they waited on me, under 11 
great affliction of mind, in eonſequence of , Iii 
W = paſſage in my letter which ſeemed to con= | 
I their deceaſed friend, and mt 
Aa — which - 7 
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7 "lk 1 ADVERTISEMENT. 


- which gave them inexpreſſible pain, * 
they did not mean to enter into the 80 
of any other part of the letter. They ac- 
knobwiedged that they had nothing to to 
with it, but that they had been deeply 
affected, with what they had pointed out as 
objectionable, and, without conſulting any | 
one elſe, had reſolved to wait on me and re- 
queſt it to be eraſed. I aſſured them, that 
it was, at all times, the fartheſt from my 
intentiofi, to wantonly iniflict pain, or give 
-offenteXs ufiofferiditig” individuals; that tak- 
ing a retroſpective view of Mr. Burke's life, 
and ſuppoſtog that vices, as well as virtues, 
deſcended from father to ſon E aſſuming that 
idea, as a fact, 1 had faid, that bat was 
A calamity to the former, ought rb be hailed 
«s a bleſſing to the cbuntry, and that in 
: ds a ſenſe Pn,” I defired i it to be read and 


1 They declared themſelves ſatisfied with the 
explanation, but as the world, perhaps, 
would not underſtand it in that light, and 
it was a matter that gave them infinite diſ- 
_ *trefs, from the affection they bore to the me- 
be da their a weation; they would 


eſteem 


ADVERTISEMENT. © 
eſteem it as a favor, if I would eraſe i in the 
ſubfequent editions, what had given ſo much 
-uneafinefs in the firſt. Pleaſed with a piety 
chat did them ſo much honor, I told them, 

that I would not allow them to folicit as a 
favor, what their decorum and feelings, en- 
titled them to claim as a right, and that they 
might be aſſured the whole of the paſſage, 
which had given them ſo much pain, ſhould 
be expunged, in juſtice to what I felt due to 
- wounded ſenſibility. They acknowledged 
themſelves much obliged, and left me. If 
others ſhould have fallen into a ſimilar 
error, and ſhould have equally miſunderſtood 
my meaning, I refer them to a paſſage in the 
firſt edition, where it will appear that the 
perſon whoſe premature death has been ſo 
affectionately deplored by his generous re- 
lations, participates of the juſt tribute I have 
Paid to one, who was much nearer allied to 
me, and certainly much dearer to me, in every 
reſpect, than he could poſſibly have been tothe 
_ gentlemen whocalled upon me, and when they 
refer to page 98, in the firſt edition, and read, 
_ «© that Mr. Burke“ is not the only man who 
» « Mr, Burke, belitve me, Sir, is not the only man who | 


& bas to lament the 15% of departed excellence . ane 
_ Vide p. 944 of this edit. and p. 98 of the bine 
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has to latent the loſs of departed excellence,” 
they will then acquit me, as I truſt the world 
will, of having even the moſt diſtant intention 
to reflect on either the memory, or the charac- 
ter, of their deceaſed and invaluable friend, 
_ whois happily relieved from all the vain con- 
tentions of this buſtling world. Had Mr. 
Burke felt the ſame reſpect as theſe gentle- 
men for the ballowed precincts of the grave; 
had he, like them, reſpected the ſepulchre, 
he would not have broken into the ſanctu- 
ary of death, reſolved on ſacrilege and mur- 
der! He would not have diſturbed, the aw- 
ful filence of the tomb, nor in the ſtill and 
ſolemn hour of night, have wandered through 
the dreary, conſecrated vault, a ſpectre, 
amidſt ſpectres ! wreaking his mean and 
impotent revenge, on departed and defence- 
leſs greatneſs !—He would not have forced 
the peaceful manſion of repoſe, aſſaſſin 
like, with a dagger in one hand and a dark 
-lanthorn in the. other, to trample on the 
- ſcattered, ſad remains of human grandeur! He 
would not have ſought his zig-zag way 
amidft the wrecks and ruins of unnumbered 
years, to ſtab at once, the /iving and the dead. 
We ſhould pot have ſeen him winding his 
: | impious 


ADVER TISEMENT, vii 


jmpioin courſe, with ſlow, but cautious ſep, 
leſt echo, ever on the watch, ſhould awaken 


him to remorſe and ſhame ; we ſhould not 


Have ſeen him abaſhed and conſcious of his 
ouilt, turn, coward like, from the clay cold 


corpſe of patriot worth, from the ſhade of 


injured Ruſfel, (a nation's pride, and mo- 
narch's ſhame!) leſt he ſhould have felt, 
once more, the ſacred, animating. ow of 
rann W e e e 


His hatred, boundleſs and eternal, ſpurns 


each mild and generous ſentiment, and we 


behold a mind formed for the nobleſt pur- 


poſes, and a heart ſuſceptible of the tendereſt 


ſympathy, degraded into the active ſervile in- 


ſtruments of the baſeſt paſſion!] O God, that 
ſo much excellence, that ſuch rare, ſuch won- 


derful endowments, ſhould have been ſo per- 


verted | What a contraſt does the piety of 


the gentlemen who waited on me laſt Mon- 


day, form to that of their living friend and 


relation Mr. Burke penetrated to the very 
_ extremity of the tomb, to drag from his 
peaceful urn, the anceſtor of the Duke of 
| Bedford, and for what purpoſe? The cha- 
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racter of his Grace cannot be impeached by 
the vices of his anceſtor, nor can the crimes of | 
Mr. Ruſſel, in 1.559, juſtify the grant which, 
Mr. Burke has dexteroully obtainęd, of a, 
penſion in 1793. There is no. parallel; in 
the. two. caſes; there is nothing analogous 
between them. Mr. Burke cannot. mean. to 


_ fay, that if, in the event of its appearing to 


Parliament, the penſion, is. enormous, and 


not merited, it ought to be recalled, that the 


immenſe landed property of the Ruſſel fa- 
mily ſhould alſo. be reſumed: He cannot 


mean any ſuch thing, for, on that principle, 


he would ſhake all the poſſeſſions of antient 


inheritance in the kingdom, and whether the 


Duke of Bedford is ill or well adviſed ; z 
whether his Grace frequents good or bad 


company; or whether he is right, or whe- 


ther he is wrong in his politics, neither his 
conduct, nor that of his anceſtor in the reign 
of Henry VIII. have any thing in common, 
with the different annuities that have been 

granted to Mr. Burke from the public 


paurſe, at the cloſe of the 18th century, and 
vaving no relation with the argymant, it 


was illiberal, as well as irrelevant to the 
ſubject, to rake "_ the aſhes of the 


4, 


ADVERTISEMENT. © ix 


dead, for matter of reproach to the living, 
and which, when found, could not poſſibly 
apply. If I have reprobated a conduct, 


that appears to me to be ſomething more 


than reprehenſible with uncommon warmth, 


1 beg it may be remembered, that my lan- 
guage, in no part of the ſubſequent letter, 


is marked with thoſe ſtrong and groſs per- 
ſonalities with which Mr. Burke has ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to treat thoſe whom he 
has oppoſed through life. 1 requeſt the 
favor of thoſe who are inclined to cenſure 
me for ſeverity, to have the candor to re- 


collect the groſs ſcurrilities with which he 


inſulted Mr. Haſtings, for a ſeries of years, 
in a ſituation where the object of his abuſe, 
or rather, as he imagined, the victim of 
his malevoleace, was bound hand and foot, 
precluded all means of defence, and com- 
pelled to ſuffer all the indignities, and to 
hear all the calumnies, falſe and malicious 
as they were, which his unfeeling Perſecu- 


tor, in a torrent of eloquence worthy of a 


better cauſe, had the' wanton malignity to 
let looſe againſt him. The frequent ap- 
peals of Mr. Haſtings to the juſtice and 


| humanity of the Court, 2 the cruel 
b | and 
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and —— afperficiis of Mr. Burke, 
| muſt be freſh in every man's memory. But 
=_— :_ My; Haſtings is not the only inſtance in 
I which the gentleman, who is the object of 
ttheſe animadverſions, has given full latitude 
to perſonal abuſe; even the Sovereign, who 
has extended his royal compaſſion, with a 
munificence worthy of the empire and of 
himſelf, (for 1 deny that Mr. Burke has 
deſerved the remuneration he has received) 
was for ſome time the ſelected choſen object 
| of his invective and abuſe, and particularly 
| at a moment when ** de/pondency prevailed 
 ** throughout the nation; when every face 
muas marked with woe, and every cheek 
t gedetwed with tears, * anxious for the 
return of health to a monarch deſervedly 
| beloved, whoſe preſervation, at all times 
| devout'y to be wiſhed, was rendered til] 
more ſo then, from the, peculiar and diſtreſ- 
ſing circumſtances of the moment. Vet it 
was at that moment, and when his Majeſty 
was unhappily labouring under one of the 
=. heavieſt misfortunes, that can befal huma- 
"ay in its _— he from the cradle to 


5; > Vide 7. 3 of. the Letter to the Duke of Grafton, 
| 3 the 


a. - 
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- the grave, that Mr. Burke had the unfeel- 

ing inſolence to his Sovereign at all times, 

as his very munificent Benefactor at pre- 
ſent, to inſult him. 


wich pet to the warmth, with which 
I may be reproached, let the language that 
Mr. Burke has uniformly held in Parliament, 
and in the Houſe of Lords on the trial of 
Mr. Haſtings, be recollected before ſentence 
is paſſed on that of mine. Let his coarſe 
and unprovoked abuſe of individuals, on a 
variety of occaſions, be remembered, and it 
will then be acknowledged, that even where 
I have been the moſt intemperate, that 1 
have only dealt by him, as he as dealt by 
+ others, and given him meaſure for meaſure, 
In a word, let the whole of Mr. Burke's 
public hiſtory, for it is on that he grounds 
his claim to public reward, be ſtated to the 
nation, agreeable to his own prodigally de- 
tailed items of it, in the letter addreſſed to 
a Noble Lord, and then let the nation 
pronounce, whether he ought, in decency, 
to have accepted of ſo large a portion of its 
wealth as the following ſtatement ; which 
e, of courſe, Ls and renders 
unne- 


Fil ADVERTISEMENT: N 


unneceſſary, the one already given, 400 
which would have been omitted, if this bad 
come in time. 


e Edmund Burke, Eſq. and his 

1200 per annum, chargea- Wife, and the ſurvivor of 
| ble on the Civil Liſt « them, by warrant dated 

for the lives of - | Sept. 24, 1795, and to com- 

| | , mence from Jan. 5, 1793. 


| | „ Edmund Burke, Eſq. Lord 
| 2160 per annum, payable | Royſton, and Anchitel 
| out of the 44 per] Grey, Eſq. and the ſurvi- 
cent. duties, for the vor of them by patent, da- 
| | lives of - ted Oct. 24, 1795, to com- 
| 155 > mence July 24, 1793. 


The Princeſs Amelia, Lord 
Althorpe, and William 
Cavendiſh, Eſq. by patent 

dated Oc. 24, 5795, to 

commence from July 24, 


1793. 


1340 per annum, peyable 
| - out of the 42 per 

N cent. duties, tor the } 
lives of = = 
| 


The two latter Mr. Burke is ſaid to have 

fold for THIRTY-SEVEN THOUSAND 

POUNDS, after having taken care to receive 
what was ave on them. Will any one ſay, 
after this, that he does not underſtand bar- 
Lins = 
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LETTER, 


c. 


Dear Sin, 


Ir was imagined that Mr. Burke, for a variety 
of reaſons would, on his debts being paid, and 
his neceſſities provided for by a penſion on 
three lives, have quietly reſigned himſelf to 
the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence, and 

- ſought refuge i in his Breviary from all the mul- 
 tiplied mortifications to which he had been ex- 
| poſed by a mind debaſed, crippled, and ulce- 


rated, even to a gangrene, by the conſiouſueſs 
of verlatile guilt, 


' His chaplet and "TEES it was thought, 3 
lane exerciſed his meek faculties i in a {] ſpecies 


ä ba of 


1 4.5) 
of arithmetic, very different to that which he 
had ſtudied in his commerce with a profane 
world; and as his roſary and chaplet had been 
long in diſuſe, they would have come back to 
his embraces with all the captivating charms of 
novelty. Thoſe who gave Mr. Burke credit 
for the piety he proſeſſes, expected that thoſe 
holy facilities to ſalvation would have admi- 
niſtered conſolation and amuſement to his diſ- 
tempered imagination, and rendered the cloif- 
ters of Beaconsfield no leſs acceptable, in the 
evening and decline of life, than its merry 
hall and feſtive apartments had been in the 
proud and happy days of "en full- blown 
| vanity. 
1 If on examining his account with offended 
Heaven, the ſum total of his manifold tranſ- 
greſſions, bearing hard upon his conſcience, 
and awakening his fears for the future, had mur- 
dered hope, a confeſſor might have been found, 
without much difficulty, — charity would 
have kept pace with the delinquency of his pe- 
, mitent, and who, on the mere ſemblance of con- 
trition, would readily have granted a ſull and 
entire remiſſion of ſins, without ſubjecting the 
venerable offender to the rude trial of any very 
_ ſeyere « or humiliating Penance, | 


4 


Mr. 


1 


Nr. Burke is not wholly * with 
the accommodating ſpirit of the Romiſh clergy; 


he has mixed much with that deſcription of 


people, and muſt have obſerved, that they are 
as indulgent to thoſe of their own perſuaſion, 
as they are inſolent, intolerant, and inexorable 
to all others. His confeſſions in early life 


operated as a ſtimulus to that zeal with which 
he endeavours to replunge an emancipated 
world once more into ignorance, barbariſm, 


groſſeſt turpitude or deluſion enable us to ac- 


nipotence which more enlightened times have 


happily wreſted from her . icy un 
ulurpation. 


Tbope it win not end the extreme.piety.of 
this competitor for one of his Majeſty's titles 
this ew defender of exploded faith—when 1 
aſſert, that he is entitled to claim as a right, all 
that Rome has to beſtow in the way of abſo- 


of the preſent day, great as his conſterna- 


POO"? ment 


cannot be altogether effaced from his memory: 
the recollection of them may poſſibly have 


and vaſſalage; nor can any thing ſhort of the 


count for his extreme ſolicitude to reinſtate . 
the Mother Church, in all that pomp. and om-- - 


lution. I cannot think that the holy pontiff 5 


tion and alarm muſt be in this awful mo- 
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7 ment! of: l dread and deſpondency, 


| fame credit and currency of our bank notes, are at this 


| Could he have done 3 it, an unanimous reſolve of the parties tri 


has been almoſt diſſipated in regimenting, maintaining, and 
decorating, à rabble the moſt ſanguinary and debauched, 


men take With arms in their hands, when the funds are 


But this queſtion applies to other nations as well as to Rome, 


T 3 


can have -overlooked ſuch tranſcendant ne-. 
rit, or deny its ſtrong claim to reward in the 
22 . n 55s Tie n next 
JLOREDNST. 1-10 [ 
of os 2 is not, e generally has | in this country, 
that the cedules, or paper money, at Rome, which had the 


moment at 30 per cent. diſcount, That the holy treaſun, 
in which the acquiſitions from ceconomy under this pontif- 
gates were enormous, and to which acceſs only could be had 
by the joint concurrence of the pope, the cardinals, and the 
Tenators; that the ſacred coffer which contained this immenſe 
treaſure, fortiſied and ſecured under treble locks, to each 
-of which there was a ſeparate key, have had their ponde. 
rous holts driven back, in virtue of the only power tha 


partite; "that 45 church 7s in imminent danger, and this fund 


perhaps, in Europe, with great coats and cloaks, who never 
knew whit cloathing was, and which a mild and beneficent - 
climate has rendered, in ſome degree, uſeleſs ; where num- 
bers ſleep under no other canopy than that of Heaven, and 
Where many of them were begotten and produced! the 
ſtreets their cradle and abode! what direction will thel 


exhauſted by which they are at preſent ſo prodigally main 
tained, and which, not ariſing from revenue or commerce, 
erpidus contributions, as in days of yore, muſt ſoon fill 


and thoſe ho can behold the preſent. proſpect of affin 
vnmoved, and without alarm for the future, muſt har 
ſtronger nerves and a grenter ſhare of philoſophy 1 thay ] can 
boaſt, : 

That 
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next world, although he has little or nothing 
left to beſtow in this. I cannot think that 


That you may be convinced I do not ſtate at random 
the impoveriſhed condition of the Holy Treaſury, I annex 
the extract of a letter I have lately received from a perſon 
of high rank who was on the ſpot, and on whoſe veracity 
I can depend. It is a curious but faithful account of the mo- 
rals and finances of Rome at the cloſe of the 18th century. 
« Je crois que le treſor de Sixte V. etait de 18 millions 
©« d'ecus Romains, 4 ecus Romains pour votre livre ſterling. 
“Ce que vous dites de plus eſt juſte. | * 
Le Pape a du lever 18 mille hommes, en 17922. 
Le treſor eſt vuide maintenant; les-cedules perdent 30 
60 pour 100 ; et le Pape vient de mettre un impot ; les Biens 
« Eccleſiaſtiques ſont impoſes un quart—Voici au vieil 
+ adage Romain en Paſquinien : : 


Semper ſub 3 perdita Rama fuit, 
5 7 | : ; . YL” ; | ; , * 
et ſa ſaintete glorieuſement regnante s'appelle Pie VI.“ 


06 Je vais maintenant vous tenir parole, mon cher ami, 

* pour les devotions du peuple Romain alliees A la ſcelẽ- 
«© rateſſe. 1 | : | 

&« C'eſt à VAra cœli, Couvent de Recollets A la Place du 
1 Capitole, od une image miraculeuſe de Venfant Jeſus en 
& bois couvert de diamans eſt conſervee dans une chapelle 
1 intèrieure du Couvent, ſous le nom du Bambino. Le 
te concours du peuple y eſt prodigieux; chaque jour, A 
chaque inſtant, ſurtout les ſoirs à Iheure de PAve Ma- 
4 ria, les 130 et quelques marches de marbre qui conduiſent 
4 du ſol de la rue, a la porte de Vegliſe, ſont couvertes 


* de perſonnes de tout age, et de tout ſexe, qui en diſant 
4 leur chapelet en particulier, montent les degres de cet eſ- 


10 calier A genoux, et dans les caſes form6es dans le marbre : 
par 
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Mr. Burke will be forgotten, where the Abbe 
Maury has been ſo well remembered; the pre- 
tenſions of the prelate in Italy, compared to 
thoſe of his lay brother in England, are trifling 
and unimportant, and cannot come in compe- 
1 tition with the indeſatigable labours of the Bea- 
; ne en. The eee cardinal, for 
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. par les genoux ; d' od vous n Juger an nombre 92 | 
% digieux des devots. | 
Il faut benir Dieu de cette pitts ſans doute ; mais il 
44 fant fremir auſſi et bien davantage des ſentimens qui la 
« dictent. Cette foule innombrable n'eſt ainfi devote que 
** par exces de perverſite; c'eſt un fils qui vient demander 
* Bambino, la mort de ſon pere; c'eſt une fille qui vient 
«6 prier le Bambino de la faire avorter; c'eſt un amant qui 
I u vient ſupplier le Bambino de lui faire trouver à Pecart le 
m mari de ſa maitreſſe, pour pouvoir P'aſſaſſiner en ſuretẽ; 
' « c'eſt cette femme adultere, qui vient conjurer le Bam- 


i & bino, de ne pas decouvrir e e de lon mari, | 
; ec. K o. 
LJascala Santa de 33 ds de Marbre, et Cons edi- 
ei fices ſacrẽs, pres de St. Jean de Latran, eſt tellement uſee 
: par les gẽnoux des affluens qu'on n'y peut plus monter, 
c * et que chaque marche eſt recouverte d'une autre marche 
0 en bois, &c. &c. &c. | 
&« Mais quand j'aurais unc bouche de fer, 
Toujours parlant, | Je ne pourrais ſuffire, 
« Mon cher lecteur, A a te nombrer & dire, 
| 4 Combien de ſaints on rencontre enfer. | 
| Car tous les pelerins marmotans, ſe croient tous des 
Þ 4 ſaints, parcequi'ls ont * ave; ou pris le LINE. avant 
| * ou apres leurs crimes,” 


Yet Mr. Burke would ns theſe ſyperſitian—per- 
haps from an affection for their effedts | 
: | he 
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he is every where abhorred, contented himſelf 
with endeavouring to retain France (grown reſ- 
tive) within the limits of feudal vaſſalage and 


obedience; but his fellow-labourer in favour of 
ancient frauds and abuſes, with a mind more 
enlarged, and with views far more extenſive, 
animated by the indiſcriminating zeal of a con- 
vert newly made, and inflamed almoſt to mad- 
neſs, by the ardor and vehemence of a fanati- 
eiſm entirely his own, would willingly reſtore 


ancient abuſes to their former credit, and make 


the infallibility of the Pope once more the ſtan- 
dard of our faith, and the object of our adora- 
tion. All theſe exertions are well known to the 
entire clergy of Rome, whoſe prayers and be- 
nedictions, whoſe ſpurious and adulterate em- 


braces are preferred to the affectionate and le- 
gitimate careſſes of the country of which he was 
once conſidered its brighteſt ornament, and that 


has every claim to his gratitude, his ſervices, 
as attachment, 


Op 


His toil in behalf of diſcarded: weld and 


een „ may deſerve recompence, but from 
whom? Surely not from this country or its go- 


vernment. Let Mr. Burke ſeek recompence 
from thoſe whom he has laboured to ſerve, and 
not from thoſe whom it is known he has in- 


jured. Let his attachment to tyranny and ſu- 
perſtition meet with favour 0 thoſe Who ars 
1 1 — 
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benefitted by their preſervation, IJ have no ob- 


jection. The various intereſts of this double 
curſe on manhood have had his earlieſt and his 
lateſt cares, from the very moment that freedom 
dawned on France. 

From. that very. 8 and before even pre- 
ſcience itſelf could foreſee the wild and merci- 
leſs fury, with which the beauteous ſtatue of li- 
berty has been polluted, mutilated, and defaced 
in that diſtracted conntry, Mr. Burke's efforts 


were exerted to preſerve to its ſleek and pam- 


pered clergy, the full monopoly they enjoyed 
for ages, in the profitable barter of relics, mira- 
cles, diſpenſations, plenary. indulgences, par- 


dons, and all the diſguſting buffooneries which 
 ampoſture, aided by credulity and power, had 
_ contrived, manufactured, and converted into 


ſable, lucrative, merchantable commodities, 
for-the triple purpoſe of enriching a profli gate 


- voluptuous prieſthood, cozening the deluded 


nations of the earth, and brutalizing the human 


| ſpecies over the whole, ſurface of the habitable 


globe! What an immenſe trade, my dear Sir, 
was carried on for centuries between dead 
faints and living ſinners Every church, cha- 
pel, and cathedral in the ſervice of Rome, had 
its huckſter's ſtall or ſhop, where a reverend 
commiſſion- broker conſtantly attended, ready 
to deliver from his purified hands cach won- 

der- 


4 


der- wor king article, to the different deſcrip- 
tions of deluded Chriſtians; who flocked in 
crowds to the eccleſiaſtical market, in the pi- 
ous hope of purchaſing health, cures, and in- 
terceſſions from ſaints; and, dare I repeat the 
execrable profanation? remiſſion of fins, and 
the releaſe of pounded ſouls in purgatory from” 
Heaven! This fraudulent, this blaſphemous 
barter, Mr. Burke ſeems anxious to preſerve, 
under the flimſy, ſtale, and artſul pretext, that 
all eſtabliſhments ought to be held ſacred. If 
this man was in his dotage, I could account 
for his abſurdities, contradictions, and even for 
his miſchievous ſallies, in the imbecilities of a 
mind driven to deſpair, and worn out by its 
own irritations; but he pretends to ſanity, Sir, 
and he may be conſidered as ſane, as long as 
he is ſuffered to go about at large and without a my 
5 keeper. Admitting then that he perfectly un- W b 


- 


* 5 5 
derſtands what he is doing, and that he is ſin- = 
cere in his preſent opinions, it is evident that ge 11 


has no objections to the diſhonourable traffio 1 
that enriches knaves at the expence of fools, F 
and which has had no inconſiderable ſhare in 4 
corrupting the morals of Europe. He does 
not feel ſhocked nor ſcandalized at the impious 

effrontery of a prieſt ſtanding proxy for the 


Divinity, and making God give the lie to his | ; 
own commandments! Virtue compromiſing: 11 
with vice, and the bounty of Heaven put up 1 


. 2 9 


60 
to public auction, have nothing in them to 
ſhock or offend the piety of Mr. Burke; even 
murder, the moſt atrocious of all crimes, and 
_ againſt which the irrevocable curſe of the Al- 
mighty ſtands regiſtered in ſacred writ, became 
licenſed, and even authorized and ſanctioned, 
whenever the church, always diſtreſſed or ava- 
ricious, found it convenient to her purpoſe 0 
ere a VV 


" UT will ” over. : the: 3 gebanche⸗ 
ries of the religious of both ſexes of the ca- 
tholic religion, -whoſe vows ſhould bind them 
to prayers, abſlinence, and chaſtity; I will 
1s forbear, in ompaſſion to the refugee biſhops 
from France, all comments on the reiterated 
vows of chaſtity and celibacy, which the clergy 
of their perſuaſion voluntarily make in the, 
face of Heaven, and as voluntarily violate in 
the face of their miſtreſſes; neither will I dwell 
an the well-authenticated.. tales of nuns and 
friars, from the very firſt eſtabliſhment of monaſ- 

_ teries, playing at Adam and Eve in their ſubter- 
ranean recefles, running about .from convent 
to convent, like rabhits in their burrows, and 
conſigning the wretched. produce of their illicit 
amours, to a premature diſſolution, before na- 
ture had ripened the 9 e inta 
5 pe „„ 
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Ii Mr. Burke ſhould queſtion the truth of 


theſe fats, or if the myſteries of theſe pious 
drothels ſhould, peradventure, afford him any 

plwKkaſure in the recital, I refer him to his friends 
the French clergy in England, who can give 


him abundant information on all theſe topics. 
The facts that I have ſtated are too notorious 
to be denied—they are certainly too atrocious 


to be defended. Let Mr. Burke, who is 16 
anxious to preſerve the beauty, ſymmetry, and 


juſt proportions of the moral world, cries ſa- 
erilege when it is attempted to purge theſe holy 


_ receptacles of accumulated filth ;-theſe vaults_ 


and caverns,” above and under ground, where 


| thoſe who are wedded to Chriſt, - carry on ati 


adulterous commerce with man. Mr. Burke 
tells us that they are ſacred depoſitories, never 
® be hy ge ay but . awe and veriera- 


ek . SEES | #3154 
#6 Aube * Kane on . „Welesee 
properties of religion, its uſes, objects, and ul- 


_ timate ends, with all the glow and vivid heat 
that belongs to an heart warm even to enthuſi- 


aſm in the cauſe of virtue; Mr. Burke, who 
contends with frantic violence on the neceſſity 


of preſerving all the rites, forms, appendages, 


and multifarious abuſes of the Roman Catholic 


religion, as indiſpenſably connected with the 


Poe, happineſs, and very exiſtence of civil ſo- 
5 ä ciety ; 
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eiety; Mr. Burke, who would pervert our un- 


derſtandings and debauch our hearts, by the rich 
eloquence of his wonderfully well - giſted mind, 


has himſelf taught us to diſtruſt his ſincority, 
and reject his opinions, not only from the little 


regard he has ſhewn through life for either, but 
from the indecency of maintaining that inſtitu- 
tions, known to be vicious and corrupt in prin- 


ciple as well as in practice, ſhould be held ſacred 


and conſecrated to all eternity; that no part 
of any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment i 1s to be ap- 
proached by unhallowed hands, or even gazed 
at; by profane eyes, and, leaſt of all, ſhould 
theit abuſes be examined, leſt thoſe who would 


reform them, ſhould have leſs of the ſaint than 


the ſinner in them. Good God! my dear Sir, 
if ſuch arguments had prevailed, i in the days of 
Mary, the proper ſovereign for ſuch, a ſubject h 


Leeds, Birmingham, Mancheſter, and all the 


great trading towns in England, would have 
been crammed with monaſteries, inſtead of ma- 
nafaRories : : our adventurous ſeamen, who 
proudly brir ng home the rich freights of a tri- 
butary world, would have been ſmooth · faced 
Recollects or bearded Capuchins; inſtead of the 
various orders of merit with which a juſt and 
diſcriminating monarch rewards valour in the 


122 


field, wiſdom in the cabinet, and virtue every 


| where elſe; we ſhould have been inſulted. with. 
2 perpetual 1 view of the fix orders of mendicant 


DE a friars 


I 13 * 
friars, with all the ſloth, vices, and ee 
ties, that follow in their foul and peſtilential 
train, they alone would have been known to 
us, and even Mr. Burke, the groſs libeller of 
the Duke of Bedſord, and the fulſome panegy- 
riſt of Lord Grenville; Mr. Burke, the intrepid 


champion of a nation's rights, : at one period of 


his life, and a penſioned, ſervile, and degraded 
Feophant at another, would, perhaps, have 
been a lazy, voluptuous Benedictine at Woo- 
burn or St. Alban” 8, Or a barefooted Carmelite 
with a_ crucifix in one hand and a- ſtring of 
beads in the other, levying, as at preſent, but 
in a leſs productive way, contributions on the 
{ons and daughters of induſtr: 


cauſe he favoured the Dominicans with the ſale 
of indulgences inſtead of the Auguſtines? ? Are 
we to deny, or to reject the good that reſulted 


from the revolt, becauſe the motive WAS not 


abſolutely difintereſted? What is it to us, 


to our poſterity, that the jealouſy of a ae 


and the wild and ungovernable luſt of a tyrant, 
produced thoſe greatly beneficial changes in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, which hiſtory; 
more juſt than Mr. Burke, has dignified with 
the honourable appellation of reform, and 
which, if he had lived in thoſe times, and 
#0 . „„ 
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ry for his ſupport. | 
What is it to the preſent. age, and of what con- 
ſequence: can it be to future ages, whether | 
Luther was provoked to quarrel with Leo, be- 
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that Being whoſe name appears to be very fluent 


oppoſition to fact, for the unrelenting fury with 


8 1 14 3 
been allowed to carve confiſcations for himſelf 


his brothers, and His. coufins, 172 We not, 4 
phages __ _ * with! | 


i 


Ic the de of men are to ba ſeritivized 
with that rigid ſeverity, which belongs only to 


in ihe mouth of Mr. Burke, while his precepts 
are hegledted or forgotten, what judgment will 


on thoſe, which provoked the Right Honmurable 
Gentleman, as he is called by courteſy, in direct 


which he perſecuted Mr. Haſtings? The vices 
of Luther and of Henry ultimately tended to 
good 3 but what good has reſulted, nay, what 
good can reſult, from having purſued the Go- 
vernor- General in India, for a ſeries of years, 
N te * 4 OR. 5 canine e madneſs? 


— 


The victim find Gi to TO the of 
intiite rancour of his perſecutor, has been 
declared innocent, and Mr. Burke is compelled 
to bo to the verdict, which, in abſolving the 
accuſed, pronounces, in ſome degree, guilt on 
the accuſer. Would Mr. Burke with the mo- 
tives of all his actions to be tried by that ſpecies 
ef er parte evidence, upon which he pretends 
that the great changes that are perpetually 
_ — in "the moral and political world, 

; ſhould 


© is + 


ſhould be pronounced ſalutary or pernicious? ? 


1 & tot think that he would acknowledge the- 
zur: tion of ſuch a court—he is certainly ' 
tog N read in the hiſtory of human nature: 
he ha cen too long initiated, believe me, Sir, 


in vile and corrupt practices, and he is 


doo well acquainted with all the curves, intri- 


cacies, ſubterfuges, and ſerpentine mazes of 


the heart, not to know that the motives of 
men. are dry various, very fluctuating, and, 
certainly, very unſafe rules for the meaſurement 
of human actions aboliſh and univerſally ef- 
face all the vaſt variety of im provements, that 
have been made in legiſlation and mechanics, 


in the arts and in the ſciences, whoſe origin 


is baſtard or mongrel, that cannot produce a, 
full and complete pedigree of motives pure and. 
uncontaminated from the parent ſtock, ſuch as 
a college of heralds in High Germany, would 
be ſatisfied with; and then figure to yourſelf, 
Sir, what a dark, dreary, and deſolate waſte, 


Europe would be at this moment— what a very. 


Greenland with reſpect to comfort, and how 
nearly allied i its wretched inhabitants would be 
in ignorance and in manners, to the miſerable, 


ruthleſs, and ferocious natives of New Zea - 


land! Sir, Mr. Burke knows, as well as you 
and I, chat it is not fair, that it is illiberal, and 
that it may ſometimes be unjuſt, to queſtion the 
purity of men's motives, when they contend for 
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if any great and effential change in the conduct 
1 of human affairs—the very magnitude of the 
i | projected change is an argument in their fa- 
bill vour, and if good is to be the reſult, why ſuf- 
I! pect thoſe of ſiniſter intentions, who propoſed 
i" it? Believe me, Sir, that this ſtrenuous advo- 
If _ cate for a corps de nobleſſe, in motives perfectly 
| | | chapitralle, knew, that what he contended for, 
It is not always to be had, and his object, be aſ- 
it fared, was merely to obtain credit for a degree 
| of purity, that he docs not —_—— | 

| 


No man that how PIP a part in the great 
drama of public liſe has , more 
| SW y than Mr. Burke e 
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I . That mens . are As wizards | to their hearts! jy E 
| [ * malt when the maſk yields profit as well as 
1 | 1 ſport, no man enjoys the carnival with greater 
1 glee, whether it is held at Venice or in Weſt- 
miinſter Hall, at Beaconsfield, or at the Trea- 
fury. Hence we may account for his being 


a Deiſt in 1756, a whig bordering upon Ja- 
cobiniſm in 1770 — a confirmed republican 
in 1789—whip preflo, a furious royaliſt in 
1790—and in 1796 a no leſs furious Jacobin. 
Fir, all theſe tranſmigrations would have 
been laughable, but for the miſchiefs and 
5 nne what have reſulted from m. 
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493 _- 
The credit he acquired from his talents, 
invigorated an oppoſition Which thought 
they could not do without him, while it was 


a part of their ſyſtem to perpetually worry 


and teaze miniſters, right or wrong; bis im- 
portance, leſs real than afſumed, rendered 
bis acquiſition an object to government, and 
they had him, but he has, only joined them, 
to diſhonour and er een. 


©: 151 1 whether i wn a part of his 
engagement, to ring changes on the abuſes of the 
French Revolution, until he deafened us with 
their ce lamour; but however he may affect to 


reprobate the theory of that philoſophy in 


France, which he pretends has excited ſo 
much horror and alarm in his breaſt, I am 
ſure that his conduct through life has · ſa- 
voured very ſtrongly of the practice. Leavin g 


aſide the motives of mankind, into which 


it can anſwer no good purpoſe to wander, 


and with which, in fac „ WE have little or no- 1 


thing to do; the only points ſor conſideration 
are, whether exiſting abuſes of any kind what- 
ever, ought to receive the ſanction of poſitive 
writteti law, or the ſtill more venerable ſanction 
of preſcriptive right ; and whether eſtabliſh- 
ments, notoriouſly injurious to public and pri- 
vate morals, of no poſſible good whatever to 
ſociety, but, on the contrary, evidently hurtful 
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( 18 ) 
in all their various operations, to the general 
intereſts of the community, ſhould be ſuffered 
to remain? I have the authority of Mr. Burke, 


at one period of his life, for aſſerting, that they 


ought noi. I have the ſame authority, at another 
period, for aſſerting, that they ought to be ve- 


nerated, and preſerved in all their DN to 


the very end of time! 


It is due to the Fon that he poſſeſſes, 


without enjoying it, and to the favour he has, 


at a very advanced age obtained, and never 
deſerved, to inquire; which of the decifions it 
becomes a free and enlightened people to adopt? 
Take the authorities in the order of time that 
they have occured, and acknowledge, that in 
quoting Mr. Burke againſt Mr. Burke, 1 do 
nothing more, than meaſure juſtice to him by 
his own ſtandard of right, a ſtandard from 
which, thank Heaven, he has no cognizable 
appeal in this world, whatever his faith, gua- 


_ ranteed by abſolution, — e Bim to . 


in the next ! 


T reſpe&t the Fiche of the „Right Hon. 
Gentleman, too much to banter him any longer 
on the indecent partiality which he has lately 
evinced for a culte, that tends to degrade the 
underſtanding, and pervert the heart; I ſhall 


ſay 5 more to Ay _ provoked, on the 


ſubject 


(G 
| ſubject of a religion, which deſerves expulfion 
by its maxims, and which is fit only for ty 
rants and Naves—in which faith 1 18 every thing, 
and morals nothing; and which is as groſs an 
inſalt to the common ſenſe of mankind, as it 
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Io ke wer cauſe Mr. Burke 8 prealedt ion 
for this pantomime worſhip may be attributed, 
whether he ſeriouſly believes in the nonſenſe of 
N tranſubſtantiation, and the other unintelligible 
dogmas, at which even faith, blind; docile, and 
flexible as it is, revolts, and reaſon ſpurns; or 
whether he would preſerve it as an inſtrument 


of ſtate to curb unruly ſpirits; and hold them 


in ſubjetion to uſurped: authority : in a word, 
whether Mr. Burks is a Qupe or an accomplice, | 
it i8 equally to bo lamented, that he did not 
keep his promiſe, and remain in . ſarrom an 


. oljeurity a dgſolated old man, dead at once 1b 


© the affairs and pleaſures of this world.” With- 
| out having exactly the ſame motive which he 


has aſſigned for courting obſcurity, and in- 


dulging in ſorrow, T had made up my mind, 


if not to quit the metropolis, at leaſt to remain 
a filent ſpectator of events, and to wait the | 
final iſſue of a war, whoſe greateſt diſaſters 


have not yet reached us: many reaſons urged 
me to CIOs deciſion. I perceived, that the part 
22 1 oc- 
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fair ſtandard ef truth, and always diſpoſed to 


cation at defiance. Tou will allow that no 


tainly in a mannef to have advanced me in the 
eſteem of one party, in proportion as I became 


man. I cannot deſcend to the frivolgus detail 
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( „ 
I occaſionally took in politics, was frequently 
miſunderfiood, and ſtill more frequently miſ- 
repreſented. The. evils ariſin g from the former 
are much eafier/remedied' than thoſe which re- 
ſult from the latter; the one is paſſive, ready 
at any time to meaſure back its ground to the 


receive explanations; but the other is of a very 
different character, it is active, obdurate, and 
falſe, from principle; impatient of cantroul, 
and aided by malice and calumny, its ſets vindi- 


credit can Flat 1 N dene with ſuch an 
e 8 5 


F. 


17 th intereſt t that 1 uke in, a the Ee of 
my country, and the general happineſs oſ man- 
kind, had been leſs ardent and ſincere, or if 
my own perſonal advantage had ever ſeriouſly 
occupied my attention, 1 ſhould have come 
forward with extreme circumſpection, and cer- 


obnoxious to the other. But I am not a party 


of family compadis, and combinations of pri- 
vate perſons among individuals of the ſame 
community, for the [purpoſe of acquiring, or 
rather of uſurping the whole power of the coun- 
try for the benefit of * and their aſl: gn 


| ( 21 0 
All this miſerable detail, of what may be called 
pariſh politics, is foreign to my taſte, habits, 

and purſuits ; nor is the man, in my opinion, 

qualified to take any ſhare in public affairs, who 
has not more enlarged views, with a diſpofitipn 
to reſiſt, and eyen to deſpiſe. the little tempo- 
rary diſtinctions and advantages, which ſervility 
might obtain in favor of vanity or pride. I have 
never, at any one period of my life, ſupported 
men in office but with the honeſt view, and 
humble hope of contributing (however trifling 
the quota) my poor contingeneꝝ to the general 
ſtock of national grandeur and felicity. I was 
once credulous enough to believe, that all men 
who took a part in public affairs, acted under 
the ſame impulſe; experience, my dear Sir, has 
convinced me of my error, and it may poſſibly 
contribute to my future comfort, and, perhaps, 


to my ſecurity, that I am no 2 under "lo 
Aae, a lui. Anvil 12 


\ 1 once dining 3 a aid. 
who was formerly in Parliament, and with 
whom I have lived in habits of familiar inter- 
courſe; but he much ſhocked me by queſtion- 
ing the honeſty, ot all men in politics: argu- 


ing from my own —_ and referring him to 


my own | hiſtory, I ſupported a, contrary opi- 
nion. Experience, however, has convinced 
p | þ | + 16 3535, | Me, 
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L occaſionally took in politics, was frequently 
miſunderfiood, and ſtill more frequently miſ- 


repreſented. The evils ariſing from the former 


are much eafier remedied than thoſe which re- 
ſult from the latter; the one is paſſive, ready 
at any time to meaſure back its ground to the 


fair ſtandard of truth, and always diſpoſed to 


receive explanations; but the other is of a very 
different character, it is active, obdurate, and 
falſe, from principle ; impatient of cantroul, 
and aided by malice and calumny, its ſets vindi- 
cation at defiance. You will allow that no 
credit can reſult from dene with Tack an 
e 5 


14 the intereſt that 1 take | in, hs 8 of 
my country, and the general happineſs of man- 


kind, had been leſs ardent and ſincere, or if 


my own perl nal advantage had ever ſeriouſly 
occupied my attention, 1 ſhould have come 
forward with extreme circumſpection, and cer- 


tainly in a manner to have advanced me in the 


eſteem of one party, in proportion as I became 


i other. But I am not a party 


I cannot deſcend to the frivplgus detail 
Ny: family compacts, and combinations of pri- 
vate perſons among individuals of the ſame 


community, for the purpoſe of acquiring, or 


rather of uſurping the whole power of the coun- 
try for the benefit of themſelves and their afligns: 


1 (un) 
All this miſerable detail , of what may be called 
pariſh politics, is foreign to my taſte, habits, 


and purſuits; nor is the man, in my opinion, 


qualified to take any ſhare in public affairs, who 


has not more enlarged views, with a diſpoſition 


to reſiſt, and eyen to deſpiſe. the little tempo - 


rary diſtinctions and advantages, which ſervility 


might obtain in favor of vanity or pride. I have 


never, at any one period of my life, ſupported 
men in office but with the honeſt view, and 


humble hope of contributing (however trifling 
the quota) my poor contingeneꝝ to the general 
ſtock of national grandeur and felicity. I was 
once credulous enough to believe, that all men 
. who took a part in public affairs, ated under 


the ſame impulſe ; experience, my dear Sir, has 


convinced me of my error, and it may poſſibly 


contribute to my future comfort, and, perhaps, 


to my ſecurity, that I am no N under 1 


ee a del 26a 


1 1 once PRA with a gentleman 


who was formerly in Parliament, and with 
whom I have lived in habits of familiar inter- 
courſe; but he much ſhocked me by queſtion- 
ing the honeſty, of all men in politics: - argu- 
ing from my own feelings, and referring him to 


my own hiſtory, 1 ſupported a, contrary opi- 
nen. -Experic han, a My has convinced , 
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6 22 5 | 
me, that my friend, although fer from being | 


right to the full extent of his aſſertion, knew 
en 8 ae fian 1 Und. n 


WT 1s within every man's oblereation, and I 
ſincerely wiſh it was as generally reprobated as 
it is generally known, that the man who acts 
| independent of party, has little chance of being 
5 attended to by either both parties have an in- 
1 tereſt in decrying him, and if he attaches him-' | 
. felf to one of them, every means will be em- 
Ployed by the other to diſcredit him. If from 
a love of order (and what well-conſtructed 
mind but muſt love it?) he fupports govern- 
ment, be is branded by oppoſition as venal; 
atid if on the other hand he oppoſes the mea- 
ſures of the crown from a love of right, he is 
5 declared to be ſactious or diſaffected. My | 
- very name, J believe, was unknown to the 
i prefent Minifter, when in the infancy of his 
adminiſtration, at a diſtance from this country, 
and with very little information, but what the 
public prints afforded me, I ſtood ſorward a 
volunteer in his ſupport: Mr. Fox had broke 
his word with the nation, and if I was diſguſted 
' . at his breach of promiſe to the country, it was 
| not likely that I ſhould be leſs fo at his coaleſ- 
_ cingwith the man whom I ſtill think, he ought - 
| to have * to — juſtice. The youth | 
5 of 
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630 | 
of Mr. Pitt pleaded ſtrongly in his bebalf, and 
as his arguments in favour of parliamentary re- 
form, were as eloquent as they were conclufive, I 
gave him full credit for a degree of rectitude and 
good faith, equal to the aſtoniſhing force and 
ſplendor of his abilities. My affection for a 
meaſure which I have long had at heart, and 
which muſt ſooner or later be accompliſhed, 
it it is meant to fave the conſtitution, for it is 
only by rm that innovation can be prevented, 
may, perhaps, have rendered me partial; yet, 
whether I have been miſtaken or correct in my 
opinion, my mind will ever cheerfully revert to 
thoſe epochs in his adminiſtration, which muſt 
enſure to him the affection of his country, 
while gratitude is ſomething more than a ſenti- 
ment among us. The ſhare that he had in 
trampling down a coalition which diſhonoured 
all parties, . and endangered the Peace of the 
kingdom ; his Commercial Treaty, which many 
of thoſe who oppoſed it have ſince had the 
candor to approve ; and his manly, dignified 
conduct at the time of the regency, when Par- 
liament, faithful to its duty, ſtood between 
the Sovereign and the danger that menaced 
him, will ever entitle Mr. Pitt to the thanks 
of the nation; and to a conſiderable portion of 
its confidence and eſteem. This is the credit 
fide, I own, but the account. is fair and honour- 
a2 : r able; 


=- 


(44) 


able; it is within every man's recolledtion, and 


cannot be ee, 


n is not for the Surpaſs = art incenſe 

to the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, that 1 have 
given this ſtatement, for, Jam really very ill 
calculated to make my fortune by flattery ; it 
is a pitiful and diſhonourable, road: but were 
Jever fo well diſpoſed. to... take it, Mr. Pitt, 


2 notwithſtanding, my g good wiſhes towards him, 


is, However, the Jaſt man in. the world to 


whom I would pay court. The gentlemen 


who are in the conſtant habits of oppoſing 
him may poſſihly doubt this ſact; and the 


little credit that is given to political writing in 


general, is one among many other reaſons, that 
decided me to withdraw myſelf from politics, 
or at leaſt to remain ſilent, until my character 


was better known, the purity of thoſe motives 


acknowledged, which have invariably influenced 
my conduct through life, and which can alone 
give efficacy to my exettions, or ſatisfaction to 


myſelf. I had communicated this intention to 


you, and ſeveral other friends; Mr. Burke has 
compelled me to change this reſolution, ne- 


ceſſary as it is to my repoſe, and to hazard my- 


ſelf, once more on the turbulent and tempeſtu- 


; 4 ocean of politics very contrary, indeed, 


to my wiſhes, anll very repugnant to my feel- 
ings; but I am pledged; and muſt, in diſcharge 
a | « oi | of 


( 25 ) El 
of an obligation contracted in March 1794,“ 
come forward to notice another production 


from the pen of that- gentleman, pray heaven 


it may be his laſt ! whoſe rank and ſulphurous 


diſpofition to miſchief, is likely to blaze, even 
to the laſt glimmering of his expiring lamp. 


Has he not already done this country ſafficient 


wrong, that he comes tottering back from the 


bleak confines of the ſepulchre, with. fury 1 in 


his haggard countenance, to enſure the ruin that 
he has left nnfiniſhed, and blaſt us with the 
contagion. of his poiſon ? Is he not yet ſatiated, 
has his capacious ſtomach ſtill room ſor 


more, that he comes ſurcharged with bile, even 


from the extreme verge of eternity, ſtruggling 


with deſtiny, that calls him from the pleaſures 
and affairs of this world to ſorrow and repent· 


ance, but calls in vain? Can neither age nor 
misfortune, infirmity nor public execration, þ : "ey 
ſtrain this curſe and miſchief on the land, this = 
fiend and lunatic, within his cell? Is the family 

of Monroe, or his ſucceffors, no more? Has this 


man no kind friend, or faithful domeſtic, of 


ſufficient piety or courage to bind him in a ftrait 


waiſtcoat, and make him harmleſs againſt his 
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# Vide a note at page 41, in the Letter addreſſed to the 
Duke of Grafton; at the end of which it is declared, that if 
ever Mr. Burke came forward again, I would meet him, 
ne has come W and 1 have kept my word. 
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very nature? Sir, his very mind is out of joint, 
and he would render the times ſo if he could, 


that he might enjoy the mall banquet in its wildeſt 


petſection. Ihis man, this ſtrange, this inexpli- 
cable compound of all that is captivating in 
genius, fluctuating in opinion, and moroſe, 
frantie, and ungovernable in temper; in whom 
the natural good qualities of the heart appear 


to have played the wanton with the very worſt 
qualities of the mind, and to have abandoned 


themſelves to all the irregular exceſſes of the 
moſt depraved Noflitutien z—This being, un- 
aſſimilated to every thing that has hitherto oc. 
curred in the variegated hiſtory of plants, ani- 
mals, or foſſils, and who Has been, even to this 


late period of his exiſtence, the friend and foe | 


alternately of every man with whom he has 


acted in public Hife, diſdains the petty retail 


infamy af ſetting individuals at variance, and 
diffolving, by force of canning, old and long 


eſtabliſhed friendſhips. He Has commenced, 


on the ſtrengthi and abundant reſources of his 
own richly productive mint of mind and con- 


trivance, a 'wholefale dealer in wrong, and 
ſtriking boldly' at title deeds of every deſcrip- 
tion, throughout this wide- extended empire, 
tells alike the neceſſitous and unprincipled, ſut- 


fering at this alatming moment under the dou- 


8 ble preflure of war and famine, that i in the vaſt 
property and landed eſtates of the Britiſh no- 


" bility, 


5 in ) 
bility : a remedy may be found, for all the mul- 


tiplied evils annexed to poverty, and a con- 
tempt of moral rectitude. 


The London Crd Society, re- 
proached as it has been with ſuch a deſign, has 
ſtopt very far ſhort of Mr. Burke, and has De- - 
ver yet in any of its reſolutions, or authenti- 
cated proceedings, pointed confiſcations out to 

a a ſenſeleſs rabble, as the means of alleviating 
their diſtreſs, and reſcuing them from want. It 
is full time that, this man ſhould be muzzled 
and hand-cnffed, or his wild ſallies may en- 
danger the ſtate, and realiſe the fable of Samp- 
ſon and the Philiſtines. It was the general 

hope that Mr. Burke would, on retiring from 
Parliament, have renounced all concern with 
polities; and that, as ſoon as his pecuniary diffi- 
culties were removed, he would have gone into 
abſolute retirement. Such, it was thought, 
would have been his reſolve, and he had war- 
ranted this hope by ſeveral declarations to that 
effect, With a mind fo diſpoſed, baffled, but 

not corrected, in all its arrogant and impracti- 
cable, I will not ſay, ſanguinary projects, it 
was imagined that he would have ſought refuge, 
not ſo much from others whom he had deceived 
and deſerted, as from himſelf, and the keen re- 
proaches. of his wounded mind and conſcience. 
He even gs: that he left London for 
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( 28 ) 
ever, (would to God he had never ſeen it ) and 
that, devoted to obſcurity and ſorrom, he was 
e inſenſible at once to the affairs and pleaſures of 
&* this world.” Jus reſolved and thus reſigned, 


it was reaſonable to expect that he would have 

deſcended quietly to the tomb, without furniſh- 
ing freſh matter of regret to the few friends 
whom compaſſion has preſerved in tenderneſs to 


old friendſhips, or of triumph to his numerous 


enemies, which a vindictive, reſtleſs temper, as 


incorrigible as it is iraſcible, and which neither 
age nor misfortune can temper into diſcretion 


or humanity, have armed, as it were, in de- 


fence of liberty and right. 


Tbis lamentable old man ; lamentable in every 


reſpect, continues to be wicked and miſchie- 


vous beyond the ordinary term allotted to 
vice. Every thing is abſorbed, enfeebled, or 


extinguiſhed in him but his rancour, and 


that ſtrikes deeper root, and blooms with 


brighter verdure in proportion as it ſhould 
wither and deeay from age; envious of the 


laurel; with which genius would have marked 


and decorated his grave, it has finally grappled 
with, ſeized, and out- topped it; its noxious 
qualities corrode whatever comes within the 
ſphere of its putrid atmoſphere; its very touch 


imparts ca rank and deadly poiſon, and what 
will ſcarce obtain IP with remote poſte- 


nity, 


Aa) 


rity, the friendſhip of this forlorn and * 
being, ſeparated, cut off, and avoided by thoſe 
who once valued him, is ſtill more fatal than 
his hatred: it acts by contraries, and wounds 
even to death the gl ce deluded victim in the 


Thoſe with whom he lives in declared en- 
mity, are leſs expoſed to the direful effects of 
his ever- active and ſelf- productive malice, 
than thoſe who admit him to their confidence ! 


His very animoſity, vigilant, bitter, and re- 


lentleſs as it is, ſerves as a ſhield to thoſe who 
are the objects of his reſentment, hile thoſe 
for whom he profeſſes affection or regard, or 
who ſubmit to be ſwayed by his councils, are 
loſt paſt redemption, and never fail to feel and 
lament the fa effec of their miſtaken confi- 


This has been recently exemplificd in the 


two greateſt inſtances of his public life, upon 
which he moſt piques himſelf; from the one, 
for which he boldly. claims the greuteſ merit; 


and ſrom the other, for which he modeſtly 


contents himſelf with having received the 


greateſt recompence;- it bas been exemplified 


in a manner ſo evident and ſtrong, that it muſt 


force een on ee, ace 5 
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40 
Mr. Burke collected into the terrible focus 
of parliamentary rage, all the malignant rays 
which envy and reſentment had exhaled from 
diſappointed avarice, or ambition, in order to 


- deſtroy, by their concentrated force, the per- 
ſecuted object of his vindictive animoſity, he 


was, however, foiled in the attempt, for what, 
let me aſk you, has been the reſult of all his 
criminal virulence and induſtry ? What ill has 


reſulted to Mr. Haſtings from all the miſ- 


chievous ſkill and exertions, of the immenſe 
chemical laboratory of this man's ever fertile 


| brains ?—None. Let the mortifications and in- 


ſults, let the malice and ſcurrilities be ſubtracted, 


that Mr. Haſtings has received from his invul- 


nerable antagoniſt, armed cap d pie, and doubly 
fenced by Lords and Commons, and Mr. 
Haſtings is a gainer by the proceſs. So much 
for the Enmitry of Edmund Burke. Now for 


his FRANDSHIP. 


Turn then, my dear 'Sir, I beſeech you, to 


me other fide of this man's ledger, and fee how 
his account ſtands with thoſe, with whom he 
bas acted through life—with whom he has 


lived i in the moſt familiar, confidential, and 


"endearing intercourſe—for whom he proſeſſed 


Arrzcriox, not HarRED—with whom he has 


lived in ſworn and avowed amity ; ; whoſe mea- 


_ he approved, IS.” and defended, 
" with 


1 

with all the vehemence natural to his character, 
and whom 'he- conſtantly extolled and held 
forth to the nation, as objects of its deareſt hope 
and only refuge. What has been his conduct 
towards them? Behold them disjointed, broken, 
diſperſed, and ruined, at enmity with each 
other, and their conduct and principles ſeouted, 
reprobated, and pronounced culpable by the very 
man, that formerly admired and defended them. 

His FRIEND, Sir, the heir of Rockingham, is 

a living, melancholy evidence of this woeful, 
this afflicting truth The - ſplendid houſe of 
Fitzwilliam is eraſed from the rich chart of po- 
litical influence, power, and credit; its noble 
owner is reduced to a cypher, and driven into 
exile in the very country where he was born, 
and where his exalted rank, fortune, and cha- 


racter would have inſured to him the conſe- 


quence he ought to. poſſeſs, if he had not come 
in contact with that heir- loom which deſcended 

with his uncle's vaſt property, at once a bur- 

then and a diſgrace to the inheritance ! His 
Lordſhip, conſigned to a premature and unme- 
rited obſcurity, is a ſad monument of all that 
is amiable and excellent in private life, being 
 irretrievably loſt, and rendered uſeleſs to the 
ſtate, by an indiſcreet attachment od an un- 


worthy a. get 5 
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I behold his Lordfhip; ſorrowful and repent. 
ant, ſtanding in the penitential attitude of con- 
victed folly—a kind of beacon, to warn other 


mariners embarked in the ſame perilous navi- 


gation, of the fatal rock upon which youth, ho- 


nour, and genuine fimplicity were unhappily 


wrecked. © Mr. Wyndham might have profited 
by the difaſter of his friend, but infatuation has 


rivetted him to ruin, and he muſt abide the 


| Whether the Secretary at War is the next to 


be Filled. ot or whether he is preſerved by 
bloody Banquo for a borne bouche, I know not, 
but if he ever fixed his fondeſt hopes on Nor- 


wich—if he even conſidered that city as his 


Eden, the gates of Paradiſe, he may be aſſured, 


are ſhut againſt him for ever, and for this mor- 


_ tifying expulſion, for this heavy, this afflicting 
and degrading eurſe, he is indebted to his friend, 


bis 1 ww guide ! 


Under theſe anions FO hs of them 


_ pleaſing, others offenſive, and all of them i in- 
ſtructive, either negatively or poſitively, Mr. 


Burke has appeared to us at different periods of 
his life, exciting the contradictory ſenfations of 
eſteem, admiration, horror, and diſguſt : In a 


word, my dear Sir, de has travelled through the 
twelve 


oj 3%) 

kwelve figns-of the. zodiac, anc aided 
point from whence, he departed, xemains 1 
he eee urn g DA 


144 
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ou that edition a his 1 which he 7 
was publifhed under the inſpection of a kind 
friend, and Teh, he een as den- 
tic there 
ſed to a Ms 1 pry a very curious r n 

as to its drift and argument, and which feems 
to be the avant courier to the falſe reaſoning, 
miſrepreſentations, and numberleſs  contradic- 
tions, which abound in the reft of the-yolumi- 
nous collection. Whether it is the production 


of Lord Bolingbrooke or of Mr. Burke,? 


the latter, by having given publicity to it, 
ſhould be reſponſible to ſociety. for the effects it 
may produce. If he had refuted it as well as re- 
printed it, we might have pardoned the indifcre- 
tion; in confideration of the motive; but no at- 
tempt has been made to chuntefact the ill effects 
it might produce on uninformed or ill-diſpoſed 
minds. This gentleman, better ſkilled in poiſons 
4 _y in PIO feels en a parental e 


* * On inquiry 1 find i EY FIN PI Mr. Burks, 40 


ew bis talent at imitation —he might have choſen another 
| fubject; at all events, he would have handled the one he did 


chuſe in a manner more conformabletd his avowed ſenti» 


ments at-this time, if he had always thought, as he wiſhes us 
40 — * thinks at t preſent. ; 


tion 


— 
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(34) 
tion for the former, and is arxious to preſerve 
them from the mixture and contamination of 
the latter. Conſidering, therefore, Mr. Burke as 
the publiſher, and in that light full as culpable 
as the author of the letter addreſſed to an anony- 
mous Lord, I ſhall ſubmit to your recollection, 
to your cool diſpaſſionate judgment, Sir, whe- 
ther any thing ever iſſued from the Jacobin den 


at Paris, more hoſtile to ariſtocracy, to courts, 


to governments, and to all the various eſtab- 
Iiſhments; both civil and eccleſiaſtical, than 
what is contained in the following ſelections? If 
Mr. Burke ſhould diſclaim having written the 
two firſt articles, let him ſay for what purpoſe 


| they take the right-hand of his own production, 


and ſtand foremoſt in the front of a ſeries of leſs 


dangerous perverſions of reaſon and genius? 
: „ * . | 7 1 4 og 55 
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* Power Sava Wee gm the mind 
every humane and gentle virtue. Pity, be- 
„ nevolence, friendſhip, are things almoſt un- 
*« Known in high ſtations. Veræ amicitie ra- 
4 Nie inveniuntur in iis qui in honoribus reque 
*7 publica verſantur, ſays Cicero, and, indeed, 
« courts a the ſchools Where: nh, pride, 

777 20s of * 
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« diflimulation, and a are- fudied and 
« taught in the moſt vicious perfection.“ Wy 
A Vindication of Natural Society. Burde 8 
ory, vol. i. p. Wo. 


- 6 The poor, by their exceſſive labour, and 
« the rich, by their enormous luxury, are ſet 
« upon a level, and rendered equally ignorant 
b of any knowledge, which might conduce to 
their happineſs. A diſmal view of the inte- 
« rior of all ſociety. The lower part broken 
and ground down by the moſt cruel oppreſ- 
«fion; and the rich, by their artificial me- 
* thod of life, bringing worſe evils on them- 
« ſelves than their tyranny could poſſibly in- 
c flict on thoſe below them. Very different is 
« the natural ſtate; here there are no wants 
« which nature gives, and in this ſtate men can 
« be ſenſible of no other wants, which are not 
to be ſupplied by a very moderate degree of 
* labour. Therefore there is no ſlavery; nei- 
« ther is there any luxury, becauſe no ſingle 
man can ſupply the materials of it, —Life is 
_ fimple, : and therefore i it is Marne 17 £ 
a 6 7 Bid. 2 57 


1 * ous of tamult 154 . our So 
* has inveſted every man in ſome ſort with the 
© authority; of a magiſtrate. » hen the a fairs 
, the ration are diſtradled, private people 
OS" | * are 
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e 2 a by te ſpirit of thut law juftified in hs 


4 ping alittle out of their ordinary Sphere. They 
© enjoy a privilege of ſomething more dignity and 


6c effett than that of idle lamentation over the ca- 
«& lamities of their country; they may look into 


ee them narrowly ; they may reaſon upon them 


e liberally, and if they ſhould be fo fortunate 
«as to diſcover the true ſource of the miſchief, 


"> and to ſuggeſt any probable method of re- 


„moving it, though they may diſpleaſe the 


_ «rulers of the day, they are certainly « of ſervice 


ce to the cauſe of government.? 
Thoughts 'on the preſent Dj ſeontents, oy 
mud Burke, vol. . p. as and 41 2. 


te 1 am not one af thoſe who think that the 


„people are never in the wrong. They have 


© been ſo, frequently and outrageouſly, both 
905 1 in other countries and in this. But I do ſay, 
« that in all diſputes between them and their 


45 rulers, the preſumption is at leaſt upon a pat 


e in favour of the people. Experience may 


1 perhaps joſtify me'in going farther. Where 


7 popular diſcontents have been very preva- 
« lent, it may well be affirmed and ſupported, 


t that there has been generally ſomething found 
b ” amiſs in the conſtitution, or in the conduct 
10 df government. The people have no intereſt 


510 Uiſorder'; : ben 8 1 on wrong, it is their 
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BL 323 : 
# error, and not their crime; but with the go» 


_ They catginly may ac ill by deſign, as 
te well as by miſtake, les revolutions gui arri- 


* du hazard, ni du caprice des Peuples. Kien tn 


vernement foible et derange. Pour la populace, 
ce n eſt jamais par envie d attiaguer qui elle ſe 
* ſouleue mais par impatience de ſouſſyir. a 
« Theſe are the words of a great man, of a mi- 
© niſter of ſtate; and what he ſays of revolu- 
55 Wc is equally true of all great diſturbances.” 

Bid. p. 416 nn 


« If intemperatel y. un iſely, fatally, yoy 
« ſophiſticate and poiſon the very ſource of go- 
« vernment, by urging ſubtle deductions and 
* conſequences odious to thoſe. you govern, 


* ſovereignty itſelf. in queſtion, When {you 
* drive him hard, the bear will ſurely turn 
e upon his hunters. If that ſovereignty and 
e their freedom cannot be reconciled, . what 
4% "wi 180 do? 2909 will caſt your Mc 


* „ 


„ Wehe de Sully, __ i. pe 133+ 


« ns yak of the tate it is far otherwiſe. | 


6 vent dans tes grands etats ne font poi nf un eff of 


© revolte les grands d un royaume comme un ges 


* from the unlimited and illimitable nature of 
te ſupreme ſovereignty, you will teach them 
te (the Americans) by theſe means, to call that 


Cat: | 


_ En your face—nodbody will be argued into 
.* ſlavery.” ; 5 
Mr. Burke on American 7 axation, . . 
- ds. Ed 574. 
. « As things 1 every man, in pro- 
portion to his conſequence at court, tends to 
& add to the expences of the civil liſt, by all 
ec manner of jobs, if not for himſelf, yet for his 
< dependents. When the new plan is eſtab- 
* lifhed, thoſe who are ſuitors. for jobs, will 
* become the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of them. 
„They will have a common intereſt with the 
© miniſter in public co my... 
1 | Burke's Forks, vol. ii. ese 239 10 263. 
„ 
Hue people are the maſters. They have 85 
4 10 expreſs their wants at large and in groſs. 
« We are the expert artiſts ; we are the ſkilful 
« workmen to ſhape their defires into perſect form, 
* and to fit the utenſil to the uſe. They are 
& the ſufferers, they tell the ſymptoms of the 
te complaint; but we know the exact ſeat of the 
e diſeaſe, and how to apply the remedy ac- 
e cording to the rules of art. How ſhocking 
« would it be to ſee us pervert our ſkill into a 
c finifter and ſervile dexterity, for the purpoſe | 
* of evading aur duty, and defrauding our em- 
6c ployers, who are our natural lords, of the object 
"PF their guft no Bid. I have not, Sir, 
| cc « the | 


(39) 


c the frantic preſumption to appete, that this 
« plan contains in it the whole of what the pub- 
lic has a right to expect, in the great work of 
reformation they call for; indeed, it falls in- 


4 own ideas. You will ſee how neceſſary it is 


« years paſt, and, if poſſible, to bind up and 
« cloſe that bleeding artery of profufion ; but 
« that buſineſs alſo, I have reaſon to hope, vill be 
. undertaken by abilities that are fully adequate 
to it. Something muſt be deviſed (if poſlible) 
« to check the ruinous expences of elections. 
Sir, all or moſt of theſe things muſt be. done. 
Every one muſt take his part. If we ſhould 
be able by dexterity, or power, or intrigue, 


* conſtituents, what will it avail us? We n 
never be ſtrong or artful enough to parry; or 

«to put by the irreſiſtible demands of our ſitua- 
ce tion; that ſituation calls upon us, and upon 


our conſtituents too, with a voice which 


dil es heard, Did. 9 | TOs 


N The ole WE of formation; is at n 
© caſt upon us; and let us not decerve the na- 
lion ich does us the honour to hope every 


* thing from our virtue. If all the nation are 


© us, yet be aſſured, that 80 all equally ex- 


60 pect 


« finitely ſhort of it. It falls ſhort, even of my 


« to review our military expences for ſome 


To DISAPPOINT THE EXPECTATIONS of our 


not equally forward to preſs this duty upon 


„ ee 


e 


« with we ſhould. perform it. The reſpectful 
« filence of thoſe who wait upon your pleaſure, 


4e ought to be as powerful with you, as the call 


of thoſe who require your ſervice as their 
* right. Some without doors affect to feet 


* hurt for your dignity, becauſe they ſuppoſe 


that menaces are held to you: juſtify their 
** good opinion by ſhewing that no menaces 


* are neceſſary to ſtimulate you to your duty: 
but, Sir, whilſt we may ſympathize with 
| < them in one point, who ſympathize with us 


© in another, we ought 10 attend no Jeſs io 
ce thoſe who approach us like men, and who, 
* in the guiſe of petitioners, ſpeak to us in the 


er zone of à concealed authority : it is not wiſ 
© to force tliem to ſpeak out more Plainly, what 
tlie . plamly. mean: but the petitioners art 


ee wiolent—be is ſ%; thoſe who are leaſt anni. 


t aus abu your conduct, are not thoſe that 
© dove you moſt ; moderate affection and fa- 


«* tiated enjoyment” are cold and reſpectful; 


but an ardent and injured paſſion is tempered 
up with wrath, and grief, and ſhame, and 
* conſcious worth, and the maddening ſenfe of 


* violated right. A jealous lover lights his torch 


| t from the firebrands of the furies. They 
ulis call” upon you to belong wholly to the 
people, are thoſe who wiſh you to return 15 
© your proper hams; to the fphore of your duty; 


4 the 2 of your honour, to the manſion 
| 5 hauf 
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8 . * . genuine, ſerene, and. kid 
« fatisfaion.., We haye furniſhed to the 


people of England (indeed we have) ſome 


« of company, which, if it does not deſtroy 


« our innocence, pollutes our honour; let us 
« free, ourſelves at once from every thing that 
can increaſe their ſuſpicions, and inflame 
C their juſt reſentment ; let 4s caſi awway'. from 
© us, with @. generous ſcorn, all the love takens 
> © and Hrinbols that. wwe have been vain and 
« light enough to accept : all tlie bracelets and 
« auff-boxes, and miniature pictures, and hair 
#*. devices, and all the other adulterous trinkets, 
lat are the pledges of your alienation, and 
© the monuments f our ſhame; let us return 
« to our legitimate home, and all jars and all 
4 quarrels will be loſt in embraces; let the 
Commons in Parliament aſſembled be one 
and the ſame thing with the Commons at 


« large, the diſtinctions that are made to ſepa- 


« rate . us are unnatural and wicked contri- 


© yances ; ; let us identify, let us incorporate ' 


« ourſelves with the people ; let us cut all the 


«cables, and ſnap the chains which tie us to 


* an unfaithful ſhore, and enter the friendly 


* harbour, that ſhoots far out into the main 


* its moles and jettges. to receive us. War 


* with) the world, and peace with our confli- 


6 lente; ; us this our motto and our principle; 
\ G DON * then, 


(42) 
* then, indeed, we ſhall be truly great; re- 
ee ſpecting ourſelves, we ſhall be reſpected by 
be the world; at preſent all is troubled, and 
«* clondy, and diſtracted, and full of anger and 
te turbulence both abroad and at home; but the 
* air may be cleared by this ſtorm, and light 
te and fertility may follow it; let us ghve a faith. 
ve! ful pledge to the FOR that we honour, 
te indeed, the crown, but that we belong to 
te them; that we are their auxiliaries," and not 
te their taſk-maſters'; their fellow-labourers in 
re fame vineyard, not lording over their 
« rights, but hog dah of their joy ; © that to lar 
| © them; is a grievance to ourſelves, bus to cut 
0. off from our enjoyments to forward their's is 
be the highef gratification e are capable of 
4 receiving. I feel with comfort, that we are 
all warmed with theſe ſentiments, and while 
te ye are thus warm, I wiſh we may go directly 
and with a cheerful heart to this falutary 
. work—(REFORM. Wee 

3 s Speech on robbe Reforin, vol. i. 
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„Gepe the nit bene, 120 the 
EI avowed, throughout the different 
ſelections I have made from the ſpeeches and 
writings of Mr. Burke, with what he has pub- 
_ hſhed ſubſequent to the ſubverſion of deſpo- 
lm in France; that is, fince he ſeparate 


1 


from thoſe, with whom he has acted and lived 
or rather (pardon my prolixity) ſince his mer- 
cenary and intereſted union with thoſe whom 
be has. vehemently and indecently oppoſed 
through: life, and tay, Sir, whether it is not the 
very extreme of impudent, unbluſhing, and un- 
feeling arrogance, for this man to come forward 
to inſtruct us in leſſons of loyalty, morality 
and religion? | 


Theſe * tow g public facts, my dear Sir, 
to which I have alluded, well worthy of the ſe- 
rious peruſal of thoſe, whoſe eaſy, unſuſpecting 
| tempers, incline them to think favourably of 
Mr. Burke, becauſe they bave lived and acted 
with him in public, and been dazzled by the 
ſplendor of his abilities—far greater objects not 
only claim, but, imperiouſly demand their at- 
tention, and what ought to be a queſtion at all 
times with- all mankind, whether thoſe who 
pervert or proſtitute the treaſures of a vaſtly 
rich- gifted mind, are worthy of credit and re- 
ſpect, is more ſo now than ever, becauſe in 
moments of revolution, or in times of great 
Public diſcontent, men of talents and ambi- 
tion will come forward with fair pretenſions to 
captivate, ſeize, and hold public confidence in 
a ruinous and diſgraceful bondage: if a diſ- 
truſt of this nature of men, pretending to in- 
fluence our opinions and direct our judgments, | 

a is 
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Seh bebatiſe they are not Known to us: 
if confidence, the legitimate offspring only of 
$iendſhip and affection, ought not to be ac- 
corded until it has gone through the ordeal 
Kifal; which perſonal honour and ſecurity exact 


5 felf defence: if the fulleſt proofs of the 


melt perfect rectitude and uniform conſiſtency 
ate rbeſtüſite in the tranfactions of private life, 


how mach more requiſite, and how much 


ſtronger, if poſlible, ought theſe proofs to be 
When the confidence to be given is connected 
with the proſperity of nations, and the happineſs 
of millions? How much more neceſſary is it, 
chat the man who ſtands forward in the tem- 
Peſt and hurricane of public affairs, to guide, en- 
Aighten, / and conduct us through the ſtorm, 


*Hhould come recommended by all that honour | 


aid capacity can furniſh from their rich trea- 
[fares ? How much more neceffary is it, that the 
man who comes forward unnvited and of his 
n accord, ſhould alſo come decorated and 


equipped with all that Honour, 'prudence, and 
"Ability can furniſh from the rich treaſure of their 
* "abundant and aggregated exchequer, beforc 


we reſign to him our opinions and our judg- 
ment, and eſpecially in times of great public 
diſcontent, when the mind has no reſting 
place, and alt is fear, jealouſy, and alarm 


when our energies are enfecbled, and onr facul- 
des and eren achon illi, faſpended, er fore 


4 | out 
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ok f its proper, wholeſome, natural track? 
Tam ſure, Sir, you will agree with me, that 
confidence, Which ought Adder all circum- 
ſtances to be of flow and gradual growth, 

ought not be to expected at this moment with- 
out producing all the certificates which experi- 
ence and well nürtured reflection can furniſh ; 3 
if ther it would be deemed impudence or folly | 
in any man to make ſuch pretenſions without 
ſuch teftimotiials ; how much more arrogant | 
and audacious is it in the man to come forward, 
and require us to refign our judgment to his 
guidance, Whoſe whole hiſtory reſembles a 
piece of moſaic work, to the full as Tudicrous, 
az offenſive, and as exceptionable, as the one, 
which he deſcrtbes fomewhere in his Works, of 
an nene ue ggf v F mn 


ty! leave to the telullers of ſcandal Sir, to 
thoſe who derive a precarious and diſhonour- 
able maintenance by ſuch means, the taſk of 


private anecdote and pats 97 is not within 
my province. P | 

All 1 eotitendibbh 18, that it is extremely inde- 
cent, and not very judicious in any man to 
write, that is fallen, degraded, and loſt in the 
public opinion—the. writings of ſuch a man 
cannot produce any beneficial effect either to 
the country or to its miniſters; and if the latter 
entertain ſuch a 5 _—_ the infallible 
| erden 


ſelves, and ought not to be offended at the 
| well-meant zeal, that appriſes them of their 


| bis Kill more injudicious explanation of the 


| tempted to direct, or rather to miſlead the pub- 


*higheſt to the loweſt, with rapture and with 


live ſympathetic joy at bcholding France eman- 
cipate herſelf from ages of deſpotiſm, the rigors 


monarch on the throne, who could give no 


1 8-3 
evidence of experience, and the natural opera- 
tions of the human mind, they deceive them- 


. | 


Mr. ume, FR publihing 190 . 
Reflections upon the French Revolution, and 


Principles of the Engliſh Revolution, in 1688, 
ou” Mr. Paine to ert . en of Man. 


The ce of Mr. Burke, never very 
great or very flattering at any period of his life, 
was conſiderably in the wane, when he at- 


lic mind; it had recently felt, even to 
convulſion, that noble, generous 455 of li- 
berty ; that ſympathy which, like electricity, 
ſtruck every man, excepting himſelf, from the 


triumph: not a breaſt but glowed with the moſt 


of which being leſſened, and the condition of the 
people meliorated, were owing entirely to the 
mild and beneficent character of the unfortunate 


other ſecurity than hope, and his own very ex- 
cellent — that his ſucceſſor would be as 
| amiable 
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amiable and as virtuous, as temperate and as 
juſt as himſelf—every body in the firſt inflance 
admired the French Revolution; Mr. Burke 
alone condemned it | the Gentleman loves mi- 
norities, and he is likely to be gratified to the 
very extent of his wiſhes for the remainder of 
his life. It cannot be diſſembled, my dear Sir, 
that we are indebted to this inan, and to a rab- 
ble of ſeribblers, that have yelped in uniſon 
with him, for all the execrable traſh that has 
been diſſeminated throughout the kingdom ; : 
but for the impolitic writings of the former, we 
ſhould never have been inſulted with the inflam- 
matory productions of the latter; and ſurely, 
there was little wiſdom in trying the queſ- 
tion of ſtrength between the force of numbers, 
and the influence and authority of government. 
Examine the ſtate of the country, and aſk 


yourſelf what has been the reſult of the-wri= _ 


tings and efforts of the men who have pretend- 
ed to ſupport the conſtitution, and to filence 
the banditti of libellers that aſſailed it? I am 
afraid you will find it to be too true, that they 
have in fact given birth, form, and conſiſtency to 
a ſociety formidable enough to have forced the 
legiſlature to the expediency of endeavouring to | 
| preſerve the conſtitution, by a temporary ſuſpen- 
fion of our deareſt rights! and if it ſhould be 
ſo, it is evident that libels are not to be 3 


iv» ©T 2 
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and it is ſeriouſly to be lamented, that an ob- 
vious truth in the Memoirs of Dumourier, has 
not yet occurred to thoſe who really wiſh: well 
to government“ 1 ft remar quer, que preſque 
t ſous les fobriquets de fackions ſont vils, et que ce- 
& pendant cet preſque toujours ia faction ſaperieure 
een dignitè, 77 les Savente Four . exprimer jon me- 
« prismil eft 2 Temargquer auf, „ elle 4 preſque 
6c toujours dans le cas de Sen repentir.” After 
Which he adds, 2uqut d Tappellation de jars 
1 culottes elle 8 eu des conſequences bien plus 1 terribls 
60 a celle des gens des 299 "he oth 


1 am no o biend to thn man, = his principles, 
or to his conduct, whom I bave quoted; on 
the contrary, I deteſt his unexampled yanity 
and ambition, and deplore, with a very heavy 
and aching heart, the horrible crimes and de- 
vaſtations which they have produced, but an 
important truth is not to be rejefied, on ac- 
count 1 the ed by whom it is eeepc 


1 was at Pr whan + a paper r called L "Ami 1 
Roi no ſooner appeared, than it was oppoſed 
by another called L Ani du Peuple ; the conſe- 
quence was, that the editor of the former pe- 

riſhed on a ſeaffold. and but for the virtuous 


ee of a, female, the earth Wan ſtill 


| "Px La Ve du Geber Dumourier, : tom, i. p p- 1 jt 
P 41 : j EL 1 t | have 


* 
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WY been vexed and 8 a the * ©. 
deſpicable, loathſome wretch that conducted 5 
the latter. Truſt me, Sir, but theſe are 
bad, very bad reſources, and elpecially « on the 
ere of any great commotion, or in times ol 
public tumult. A paper conteſt between the 
people and the government 1 is a very dangerous 
erpedient government wages war upon une- 
qual. terms It wats not only with reaſon and 
1 with fat, perhaps, but with Bedlam aud the 
© mnt.” —Befides, in ſuch times Swiſs writers 
are generally ſucceeded by Swiſs of another de- 
ſcription, and I have ſeen ſo much of the for- 
mer in the different reyolutions on the Conti- 

| nent, that I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, in the 
event of a a revolution in this country, which 
heaven. forbid! | to ſee Citizen Lee and Edmund 
Burke ſhake hands, and act as joint ſecretaries 
of fate 99 955 


— 


1 


3 1 dwelt on 4 ſubject gle nas st. | 
becauſe I am convinced of the ruinous conſe- | 4} 
quences that maſt ultimately reſult” to the | 
country, if theſe writers are ſuffered by a 
miſtaken opinion of their utility to have; any 
conſiderable influence on the public opinion,. 
or credit with miniſters ; in that caſe they | 
will feel themſelves of conſequence ; they will 
be courted by both parties, and finiſh by ulti- 
mately dictating to both. Mr. Buike, the | NAM 
feld marſhal of this army of wiſchievous in- 

H . 
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ſects, has, at leaſt in one FER] made the at. 
tempt, and if I forbear to enter into particular, 
it 18, that! do not wiſh to ſpeak of myſelf more 
than is abſolutely neceſſary. The reproach of 
egotiſin does not belong to me. It 1s now time, 
my dear Sir, to examine a performance, the 
compoſition of which is unworthy of the high 
hterary reputation of its author—the fiate. 
ments of which are falſe and illiberal ; its ar 
guments. weak, incluſive, and abſ urd; and its 
rift, object, and deſign, moſt evidently miſ- 
chievous. It is impoſſible. that any man of a 
correct taſte can approve of the language; 
there is nothing of that ſtrong, and ſplendid 
radiance which was once wont to vivily, 
charm, and illumine u us—a feeble ray, teebly 
emitted—the laſt ſad effort of expiring genius 
now and then darts forth and ſhews us what 
has been, by what is not !—a mere momentary 
_ blaze, like a.candle burnt down to the ſocket, and 
like the candle” 8 dying flame, becomes fainter 
and fainter a at every. ineffectual ſtruggle to live 
a little longer! * am afraid, Sir, that the ſimile 
will hold good to the laſh for 1 already ſcent 
the ae Vick. 


6 1 r. Burke qt appeared to us: .at Fitkerent 
tiwes in tlie different characters of philoſopher, 
biſforian, politician, ceconomiſt, and poet.— 


To the fcſt of theſe he has proved a recreant 
wien 


2188 
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knight, even to an abhorrence of the very 


name : his preſent ill-will to abſtract reaſon- 
ing may poſſibly ariſe from the conviction he 


{eels of the futility of human reaſoning, upon 

all ſubjects not connected with mathematics, 
or ſuſceptible of demonſtration. It may be 
fo, but I rather ſuſpect it proceeds from an 
werſion to all ſpeculation, that is not profita- 
ble, and his own hiſtory is my authority. 


1 do not know whether he meant at the 
time to hid for the office at any future period, 
but I well remember reading, ſome where in his 
Thoughts on the preſent Diſcontents, that, * when 
an adverſe connection is to be deſtroyed, re- 


* courſe muſt be had, in order to accompli . the 
« bufineſs, to ſome one belonging 10 it, who enjoys 
« the higheſt confidence of his party, by quar- 
* relling and breaking with his old friends.” I 


beg, my dear Sir, that you will not miſunder- 
ſtand: me. I hope that I ſhall not be miſunder- 
ſtood by the world at large, or ſuppoſed, by this 
alluſion, to throw even the moſt diſtant re- 
flection on the conduct of miniſters ; on the 
contrary, I hold their admitting Mr. Burke 
into their ranks to bave been perfectly right. 
A prudent general will never reject - an intelli- 
gent deſerter from an enemy's camp. Mi- 


niſters would have been juſtified. even in the 


calm interyal of peace and public felicity, 
VV 


- w 


and was, in fact, patriotiſm. They were not 


Vw hom he had acted and lived all his life, and from 
whom nothing more was to be expected, not 


(9) 
in enliſting ſuch a ſturdy recruit; but in 
times of turbulence and danger, when th; 
moſt perſect unanimity was neceſſary, both in 


and out of Parliament, to the preſervation of 
the ſtate, it became their duty to receive him, 


aware of the impoſſibility of bridling him, and 
that he would run them out of breath. | 
cannot ſuppoſe, that much art or deluſion va 
employed, to detach Mr, Burke from thoſe, with 


even the moſt diſtant proſpect of another im. 
peachment to bring forward and conduct. 
The gentleman was decided by mere motive 
of vulgar, worldly prudence, which always 
render the charms, ſpells, and operations f 
ſorcery unneceflary. Mr. Burke had well ex- 
amined the ſtate of both markets; that which 
he had kept for many years, and that of hi 
 neighbours—alarmed at the barren, ſtarved mi 
ſerable appearance of the one, and enamourei 
with the rich luxuriancy of the other, he g. 
thered up his beggarly account of empty fievs 
and baſkets, and, trotting over to the other fide, 
quitted penury for ever. It is evident, from 
the alacrity with which the gentleman caft off and 
changed hands, and the agility with which he 
craſſed over and Figured in, that he Fan yl 
90 
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go down a dance to his liking. I do pot, 
| however, perceive, on a fair ſtatement of facts 
and cirumſtances, that any good has reſulted . 
to Government from his acquiſition ; yet, what- 
ever his ſervices may amount to, and however 
_ conſiderable they may be in expectancy, he can 
certainly boaſt having had value recerved for 
all the ſervices he has ever performed. I have 
no perſonal animoſity to Mr. Burke I do 
not feel envious of his good fortune, what- 
ever I may do of thoſe ſplendid talents which 
all the world admires, and to which all the 
world pays a cheerful, ready, well-deſerved ho- 
mage. My poor pretenſions could never come 
in competition with bis proud claims, and to 
confeſs the truth, I am much better ſatisfied, - 
from my love of eaſe and independence, with 
the humble mediocrity to which my inferior for- 
tune and very inferior talents have condemned 
me, than I ſhonld be in the leſs tranquil and 
certainly leſs comfortable blaze of affluence. 
1 fay this, in order to remove impreffions, if 
any ſhould exiſt, or be excited, that I am 
ſtimulated to this ſevere inveſtigation, of his 
conduct and principles by any other motives than 
thoſe which I have avowed, and which | feel to 
be laudable; with a fake as valuable in my 
eſtimation, and with an intereſt much greater, 
by being a much younger man, thigh Mr. Burke 


9 


can ey to in the preſervation, of the con- 
ſtitution, with which order, perſonal liberty, 


ſecurity of property in a word, private hap- 
pineſs and national honour. arc intimately 


blended and connected—it is as free for .me, 


as it is for him, to canvaſs the meaſures 
of public men, and J have his own authority 


for ſaying; that in times like the Sten © every 


* e man is — 9 haw a hs. a 


I habe! ps the 1655 Nod of right to 
ferutiniſe, expoſe, and cenſure, what appears 
to be wrong in the motives and conduct of 
Mr. Burke, as he has to inveſtigate, expole, 
and condemn the conduct of the Duke of 


Bedford or Lord Lauderdale. In doing this, 


J do nothing more than exerciſe the right of an 
Engliſhman; and in fo doing, I virtually de- 


fend the rights of ALL Engliſhmen. Let me 


then, Sir, not be cenſured, either by miniſters 
or by thoſe who oppoſe them, while I am evi- 
dently influenced by a love of right, and a very 


anxious folicitude to preſerve the public tran- 


quillity, brought into hazard by the extrava- 


gant ravings of a man to whom, in my boyiſh 


days, when little converſant with the world, 


and, fill lefs/fo with the human heart, L locked 
up as an ornament to literature, and an ho- 
- noun 1 the ee but whom I now conſider 
1 2005 T6 pho 715 15 as 
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as avery ſerious national 00 of vey es 
tale and 7 8 nee 


Nr Burke and his Partifans Poe Geigen 
queſtions into diſcuſſion which cannot be agi- 
tated without much hazard to the public peace, 
and which it 1s dangerous at all times to bring 
forward: they have ſtepped beyond their com- 
petency, as well as beyond all prudence, and 
we ſuffer. fox their Fn Gan and nah in- 
10 Uiſcretion, | 1 acts: 


Such, Sir, Ke: Bun FW Thee effects of 
the writings of thoſe whoſe pretended attach- 
ment to the Govetnment, ſavored very much of 
the exploded doctrines of Divine right and non- 
refiſtance. What has been the iſſue of an ex- 
penſive paper war, for years, but diſgrace and 
defeat? Government, after a conteſt unworthy 
of its dignity, in which pigmies would have 
uſurped the place of Atlas, have been compel- 
led to abandon, in ſome ſort, the diſgraceful 
warfare, and fly to parliament. for ſuccour. 


* It will be thought, perhaps, that I have been too ſe- 
vere, but thoſe who may be diſpoſed, to think my language 
too ſtrong, are deſired to recollect, the harſh ſcurilities of 
Mr. Burke to others; and to recollect, that I did not pur- 
ſue him to his retreat, but merely met him on the very 
ground where he has thrown the gauntlet. 


F It 
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It is not meant to give offence by theſe obſerva- 
tions, but, on the contrary, to enſure to adminiſ- 
tration the full portion of that confidence it 
onght- to have, and to which 1 wiſh to ſee it en- 
titled, not as a favour, but as a right, founded on 
virtuous intentions, and a virtuous application 
of the means entruſted to them. It is by reno- 
vation only, that innovation can be prevented, 
and, when the innumerable calamities which 
invariably follow the. train of: the latter, are ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered, our averſion and alarm, for 
the conſequences that may reſult from the for- 
mer,; wilt gradually ſubſide, and be loſt in the 
| contemplation of perfect ſecurity, and much 
future, peace and ſelicity. It is from this con- 
viction, and with the view of doing good, that 
theſe, obſervations are ſubmitted to your.: reflec- 
$i Agne 


f 
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Aging under this impreſſion, and war- 
ring at this very moment, perhaps, with my 
own perſonal intereſts, in a manner as to 
make thoſe Who are acquainted with the pu- 
rity of my motives, and who are anxious for 
my welfare, tremble for my future eaſe and 
comfort, I may ſurely claim a favourable in- 
terpretation of my efforts and my warmth, 
when the cauſe I plead is that of liberty and 
my country! I thank them kindly for their 
folicitude, and am ſenſibly affected by their 
fears ; but Mr. e as an * to that li- 

bert 
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berty which 1 adore, and as a miſchicf. to the 
country that I love, with a much more holy 
fervour than he can boaſt, is my FOE, and as 
ſuch I will purſue hin, from a principle of 
duty, whatever conſequences may ultimately 
reſult to my perſon or my fortune. No man 
ever more paſſionately admired the rich elo- 
quence of his ſplendid oratory, than I have 
done; no man laments more ſincerely, that his 
talents ſhould not have been as beneficial as 
they were once captivating. As 2 poet giving 
full ſcope to wild fancy, and roving uncon- 
trouled in his luxuriant garden of tropes, me- 
taphors, and fictions, he raviſhes all hearts; 
had he confined himſelf to the bright ſummit 
of Parnaſſſis, where he ſtood ſupremely emi- 
nent—had he contented himſelf with gather- 
ing the rich foliage from its exuberant par- 
terres, and diſtributing, as he was wont to de, 
their variegated ſweets to a faſcinated world; 
or if in love with ſcience, he had ſtrayed 
among the academic groves of Greece, ſtudying 
the mild leſſons of philoſophy, and by practiſing 
what he ſtudied, have taught us virtue by 
example, the name of Burke would have de- 
ſcended to the lateſt poſterity, with thoſe of 


Shakeſpeare and of Ariſtotle, the idol of this 


country, and the proud boaſt of his own! But 
the bard and the philoſopher, are loſt in the 

politician without rectitude, and 1 in the bigot 
| oe” without 
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for the ſhambles, and rivalling Legendre, in 


nerous even to profuſion, inſtead of giving 


pily loſt Weir force and e 


coming in an old man to turn gladiator, and 
ſtill more ſo to challenge all the world to fight 
him with broad ſword or back ſword, ſingle 
rapier, double rapier, cudgels, or quarter- 


AM} 
without mercy. He has quitted the lyceum 


his difcarded profeſſion, ſpeaks as ſcientifically 
of cutting up, and of the tallow on the caul 
% ond kidneys,” & as if he had been educated a 
butcher from his earlieſt infancy. Inſtead of 
being an ornament to the nation, as we had 
reaſon to expect, where nature had been ge- 


wholeſome employment and a proper direc- 
tion to the faculties of a mind ſtill vehement 
and active, he is, though not exactly in the 
ſenſe he deſcribes himſelf to be, „ a deſolate 
old man; but old and deſolate as he is, he 
would yet tear us, if his fangs had not hap- 


Does Mr. Burke mean to beſpeak our com- 
paſſion, and to arreſt our reſentment, when 


he calls himſelf a deſolate old man? If he 
does, he ſhould be told, that it is very unbe- 


ſtaff. Look at his wan figure, I beſeech you, 
Sir, truſſed up and armed cap-4-pie, in the 
arene, ready for the combat, and nobody ta 


* Vide Mr. Burke's Letter to a Noble Lord. 
fy: fight 
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fight with him—playing about him like a 
very fury, and quarrelling with all mankind 
that are not as mad as himſelf, Such, my 
dear Sir, is the deſolate old man,” who tells 
us that he has retired to ſorrow and obſeus 


* rity, dead at once 70 the affairs and Pleafures 
« of the. world + Tell me, Sir, if in, the 


courſe of your long experience, you ever re 
member an aſſertion ſo evidently falle, and 


then 1ay, whether ſuch a man deſerves mercy 


or indulgence ? A deſolate old man. has no 
buſineſs on a public fiage, except, in, the 


85 re" 


fictions of the theatre, or as an object of 


charity. In the latter character be bas 
already appeared, and having been chari- 
tably relieved, he ſhould anita 0 175 


1 n of this e , at the veryy in- 
ſtant that he 18 gratifying, his natural malignity 
of temper, and giving, audience to Printers 


devils in Harley Street, what elſe can, we 


think of him, but that he is an impoſt tor, 
unworthy of the alms he has obtained, and 


of the compaſſion he implores? But to the 
point. The performance of this officious and 
diſſatisfied old man, commences with an infi- 


e not very decent or juſt, againſt the 
12 Daxke 
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Duße off Bedford (whom he would affimilate 
to that; curſe. and opprobrium of Fratice, the 


WY Wy: Watkin ot hag been becretary of 
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| ol Lord Keppel! ! Mr. Burke has introduced 
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Duke of Orleans) and, with a very fulſome 
compliment indeed to Lord Grenville, at which 
I am {ure his Lordſhip miiſt have bluſhed; 2 
am as "Te dy as: any man, to pay full” meaſure 
of praiſe to fair and honeſt deſert; I am not 
1% diſpoſed than Mr. Burke, to think wel 
and to 1 peak well of Lord Grenville, or any 
other wan, Whenever the panegyric is authorized 
57 the fact, and being almoſt as competent to 
2 148 on the character and capacity of the 
KovlatFolh I feel hint 2 the awkward poſi 
thn. il which he has been placed by tlie pre- 
match , com iments ,of his abject eilogit, 

who” would” p I robably, Bade bid Preciſely the 
tame | Pale thing 85 of Sir Watkin Lewes, 
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N. Bur A a Perfect atteps in "We" very 
lucrative Fun of flattery ; Hut the vanity that 
8 2 pleaſed with the praiſe of ſuch a man 
n Hat de Very exorbitant indeed! How for- 
Ace it is that the grave, conceals the bluſhes 


A new method of propheſying; he pronounces 
ecidedly, what part the gallant admiral would 
take in the great public queſtions of the day, 
if he were alive, It 1 is, perhaps, only on ſuch 

occaſions 


dccaſions as theſe, that the aſſertions of Mr. 
Burke do not riſque contradiction. If Mr. 
Fox had deſcended to the tomb of his anceſ- 
tors, before the French revolution happened, I 
have no doubt but his quondam friend would 


have as pathetically deplored the loſs of fo 


much civic virtue and ability, and have allot- 


ted to Mr. Fox a part very different to what 


we have ſeen him take. What a misfortune it 
is that Mr. Fox, by having ſurvived the ad- 
miral fo long, ſhould be deprived of his full 
portion of quantum merit, when the juror on 


the inqueſt wonld have been ſo extremely liberal 


and profuſe ! Death, at no future period of his 


life, can now inſure to him ſach an epitaph 


- as he would certainly have had, if he had hap- 
pity died in time. But 1I forget myſelf: it is 


time that pleaſantry ſhould give place to ſo- d 


Epe and Jam once more ſerious. 


The motion announced in the early Pat of 
tte preſent ſeſſion, by the Duke of Bedford or 

Lord Lauderdale, the purport of which is to 
inquire into the nature of a penſion granted to 
Mr. Burke, has produced a pamphlet from that 
gentleman, which in other times would have 
drawn on it a very ſtrong parliamentary cen- 
ſure, if not a beute ut for he brands, by 


implication, the motion as a libel on his cha- 


racter. He ſays (page 7 that “ Je libels 
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c ought to be paſſed by in ſilence and contempt. By 
* me they have been ſo always. But when they 
t derive an importance from the rank of the per- 
* /on they come from, and the gravity of the place 
& where they are uttered, in ſome way or other 1 
ce ought to take notice of them.” Such, my good 
Sir, is the reaſon alledged by the gentleman 
for coming forward. The firſt part of the 
ſtatement is not exactly conformable to truth; 
indeed the gentleman is very apt to fly off 
in a direct tangent from truth, whenever it 
ſuits his purpoſe: he conſiders himſelf as a 
kind of privileged perſon, and ſeems to have 
provided an excuſe for the falſchoods he ut- 
ters, by informing us, that I. is the na- 
ture f all greatneſs not to be EXACT.““ 
If by ** logſe libels he means whatever has 
been ſaid againſt him ou, of Parliament, I 
would atk him, if he treated thoſe ſtrictures on 
bis conduct which are annexed to the letters 
addreſſed to the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Stanhope, with that © lent contemp?” which 
he pretends ? Iam, perhaps, better informed on 
this. occaſion than he ſuſpects, not from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom ! 
have never converſed ſince the year 1793, either 
on that or any other ſubject, or from any per- 
ſon Sec with him; but e it From 


* Burke £ Speecho on American e Vol. i. p. $42» 
unqueſ- 
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ubqueſtionable authority, I will aſk Mr. Burke 
if he did not wait on the Miniſter, and make uſe 


of language that did not become either of the 
parties concerned, to hear or utter? 


I hope Mr. Burke will not force me to be 
more explicit. It is plain that he totally miſ- 
underſtood my ſituation and my character, and 
if I have brought this © deſolate old man” for- 
ward on my own account, it is: merely by may 
of reproof, for his having quitted his retreat,” 

to calumniate, and injure me, if I had been as 
abject and as dependent in my mind, as he is 


vindictive and unforgiving in his temper. Mr. 


Burke, the inquiſitor-general, as Anarcharſis 
Cloots was the orator- general of the human 
race, cries out moſt vociferouſſy, if any one 
En to hold an © ingugſt on his quantum 


neruit. 

It is probable, Forer that he was on the in- 
queſt when his own © quantum meruit” was aſ- 
certained, and when you enumerate the vaſt 
| ſervices he has recorded, and pretends to have 
performed: when you recolle& all that he 
has ſaid of himſelf, and believe him to be 
* EXACT,” in /pite of greatneſs, you will even 
then, Sir, confeſs that he has allowed himſelf 
full and ample reward for all the ſervices he - 
gan * have f | 
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| DR; man, Who arrogates to himſelf the 


right, and really exerciſes it, of amputating, cut. 


ting up, flaying, hewing, flaſhing, and anato- 


miſing inſtitutions, eftabliſhments, miniſters, 
admirals, and generals, is in violent hyſterics 
the very inſtant that the probe is pointed 
wards his own boſom, and in the deli- 
rium of rage and fear, exclaims that the ſur- 
geon is an hired affaflin! What does the con- 
duct of Mr. Burke towards the Duke of Bed- 
ford and Lord Lauderdale in fact amount to, 
but a direct denial of their right to in- 


- quire into the nature of the penſion which has 


been granted him by the Crown ? It is not for 
me to pronounce on the quantum meruit which 


bas obtained him ſuch large reward: I do not 


feel myſelf competent to diſcuſs the queſtion, 
and fill leſs does it become me, to give an 
opinion on a matter which 1s to be argued, 


where only ſuch matters can be noticed with 
effect; but by this attack on the noble Lords 
above mentioned, for a meaſure juſtified by 


the uſages of Parliament, and forming a part 


of their duty, as truſtees to the public, it is 


evident that Mr. Burke, become a judge and | 


party in his own cauſe, would wreſt from the 


Houſe of Peers that ſuperintending controul 


over the 2 75 ee, which he acknow- 


dee 


1 8 
ledges to belong of right to theHouſe of Lords, 
and never to have been denied it.* 
I do not know in what light other gentlemen 
conſider that part of the letter which relates to 


the propoſed inqu iry, but to me it appears to 


be a direct, unqualified attack on the inquiſito- 
rial power of the Peers, and a virtual denial of 
any right in Parliament itſelf to inveſtigate the 
propriety of grants and penſions. I have no 


reaſon to believe that I am a favourite with that 


party, from whom Mr. Burke has ſeparated, 
it is impoſſible that I can be, and I tan 
aſſure him that I will never ſeek their favor by 
feruility to them, or by treachery to others, 
But whether the noble Duke and Lord in queſ- 
tion, are ftimulated by a ſenſe of duty, or by 


= perſonal reſentment to the individual, to in- 


ſtitute this inquiry, their right to inſtitute it is 
incontrovertible, and leaſt of all does it be- 
come the object of that inquiry, however he 
may be expoſed, or affected by the event, to 
quaſtion that on. 


bs 4 e of examining arcounts, to cenſure, correct, 
« and puniſh, we never, that I know of, have thought of de- 
ming it to the Houſe of Lords,” + 


Speech of Mr. Burke on CEconomical Reform i in the . 


Houſe of Commons. Vide his Works, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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Me. Burke does not tell the Duke of Bedford 

or Lord Lauderdale in plain direct terms that 
they, as Peers of Parliament, have no right to 
examine accounts; he contents himſelf with 
abufing them for announcing ſuch an inten- 
tion, and attempts to deter * them by a ſpecics 

of recrimination very novel in its nature, very 
indecent, as well as unjuſt' in its application, 
and which may have an operation that I hope 
was never ſeriouſly in his contemplation, for it 
goes to ſhake the whole landed property in the 
three kingdoms. If no title deeds are to be 
valid, that cannot trace their ſource, pure and 

- - undefiled by fraud or rapine, through the vaſt 
ſucceſſive ages of the world up to the original 
donation from Adam or from Noah, no man's 
property is ſecure; or if confiſcations or unfair 
means, many centuries back, and practiſed 

in the days of chivalry, ſo rapturouſly admired, 
and fo rapturouſly ſang by Mr. Burke, are to 
vitiate the titles of the preſent owners, and 
diſpoſſeſs them of their property, and to place 
them preciſely in the ſame. condition as thoſe 

| whoſe motto is © nitor in adverſum,” before 
they ſoared from beggary; I have only to fay, 
* that the obj ections he has made to the Ruf- 
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* If uch was his 8 he has ſucceeded moſt com · 
; pletely, 
+. Vide the Letter to a a Noble Lord, by Edmund la 
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ſel family, applies with equal force to the three 
great houſes of | Cavendiſh, Fitzwilliam, and 
Bentinck, all of whom, as well as his Grace of 
Bedford, owe their immenſe property to con- 
fiſcations and enormous grants, and who were, 
like him, as Mr. Burke very gratefully, and at 
this moment no Ie prudently expreſſes it, 
« rocked. and dandled into legiſlatuors. This 1s 
no bad comment on the miſchievous text of 
Mr. Paine, which ridicules the idea of an here- 


ditary legiſlator, as being to the full as abſurd, 
as an 1 8 mathematician. 


. this ſubject 1 boten to a pattsbel how- 
ever pure and remote the genealogy may be, 
that Beaconsfield can produce of its virtuous ' 
and honourable deſcent to its preſent; no leſs 
virtuous and honourable, poſſeſſor, I know not; 
it is the province of heralds and conveyancers 
to inveſtigate ſuch matters, and they may 
make the inquiry if they think Praper. 


1 ſhall ab n that the Duke of De- 
vonſhire would not be well pleaſed to havę his 
right to the inheritance he holds in Derbyſhire, 
tried by the ordeal which his friend has ob- 
liquely hinted can alone /egalize the tenure. I 
| do not think that the noble Lord in voluntary 
exile in his native land, would feel $aſy if the 
origin of his property in a country, the ſceptre 
K 2 | of 
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of which he no ſooneracquired than loft, was to 


be tried by the fame rule. The Duke of Port- 


land to n certainty would object to it; the ra. 


pacity of his anceſtor, and the prodigality of 


King William, diſputed the prize of ſwiftneſs, 
Only conceive, Sir, a couple of Dutchmen in 
treblefold / breeches, and buttons as broad ag 
turnpike roads, running a race with each other. 
Nothing in nature could be more abſurd, no 
farce half ſo laughable ! Sir, theſe two gentle- 


men became ſo -frolickſome at laſt, and ſo very 


much enamoured with theſe kind of races, 
(though neither of them had any thing to pay 


it they loſt) that the legiſlature * was under the 


neceſſity of interdicting the ſport, leſt thoſe who 
alone paid the loſings, without having any 
ſhare in the fun, and who were 1 owe 
to look on, _— be pads 


. we crumble apon 1 Fred the Crown 


at every corner and at every moment, at the 
wieſt end of the town; and take a northern 


direction from almoſt any part of Oxford-fireet, 
and you muſt climb over them to get to the 


end of your journey, I mean no offence to the 
| Puke of Portland i in ſtating this, nor ad! 


— 


+ Vide Smollet's b of the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, vol. i. Lect. 2 5 p- 253 · and the Journals of Parlias 


think 
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think the right to his numerous poſſeſſions 
more valid, if he could produce rolls of parch« 
ment as far back as the creation. Conſormable 
with this ſentiment, he ſhall find me in the 
moment of danger (ſhould ſuch an event un- 
fortunately happen in my time) to the full as 
ready, and certainly much more capable, to 
defend his property and maintain his rights, as | 
28 man he has taken to his os 


| This ie is a ſubject upon which Mr. Barks, more 
than all other men, would certainly have been 
ſilent, if he had either gratitude or prudence. 
[t muſt be known to him, that he cannot ſhake 
Bedford Houſe, without demoliſhing Burling- 
ton Houſe. Welbeck and Woburn will fall 
together; but the ſacrifice of friends, when the 
ruin of an enemy is to be accompliſhed, is per- 
haps of no conſequenee in his eſtimation.— 
Let me aſk you, Sir, what analogy there is 
between grants and penſions, and wh y ſhould 


the former be brought upon the carpet, be- 


cauſe the latter have been mentioned in 
his particular and excluſive caſe, in Parlia- 
ment? The former, valuable as 115 have 
proved to their preſent proprietors, have been 
ſtill more beneficial to the country. They 
have enriched the ſtate in a ſtill greater 
e u than my here benefitted individuals; 

and 


ei towns and cities, diffuſes riches, health, 


K ©) 

and if they were orginally given to favourites, 
and to men of opulence, I ſee nothing wrong 
in ſuch a ſelection, fince in theſe days 


of barbariſm, it was only' men of opu- 


Jence who could give activity, vigour, and ef. 


ſect to honeſt indigent induſtry. Beſides, Sir, 
theſe lands, portioned out to different indivi- 
: duals, have alſo. contributed to ſtrengthen the 


foundations of civil liberty; we owe not only 


a conſiderable ſhare of that immenſe wealth 


and ſplendor, 'which makes us the admiration 


. and/envy of ſurrounding nations, but the total 


extinction of regal and ecclefiaſtical tyranny, of 
which this man, in the very impotence of age, 
and without capacity to enjoy either, is become 


ſo wretchedly, and ſo ludicrouſly enamoured, I 
leave you to judge, Sir, what would have been 


the ſtate of this country, if the crown had held all 
theſe confiſcated eſtates in its poſſeſſion, and 


whether Britons would have had to boaſt of a Bill 
of Rights, and the expulſion of the Stuart family. 


Penſions have no ſuch proud pretenſions to 
public ſavour. We all know that the Sovereign 
ought to be inveſted with ample means to reward 
every deſcription of public worth and merit. Nor 
can the truſt be in ſafer hands, but grants of 


land are not like penſions, a perpetual tax on 
Induſtry. The former, improved by cultiva- 


tion, or converted from barren waſtes, into com- 


and 


20) * 
and vigour ; throughout the empire, in a 
variety of ways, and among all deſcriptions of. 
men; but the latter are nothing more than the 
aggregate farthings and pence extracted, by 
the means of the cuſtoms and excite, from the 
pockets of the labouring poor, as well as from 
the affluent, and are meant merely to adminiſter 
to the comfort, or to relieve the neceſſities of 
indigent deſert. The objection, therefore, to 
the property of the Duke of Bedſord, improved 
into its preſent value by induſtry, œconompy, 
and expenſive cultivation, proves nothing but 
the envy of the inſulated being, who would, 
by an attack, as cowardly as unjuſt, intimidate 
a Peer of Parliament from diſcharging a duty 
he owes to his country, and exerciſing a right 
to which he is entitled by the Conſtitution. 
Let Mr. Burke, who is ſo penurious to others, 
and ſo munificent to himſelf, and who has the 
indecency, or rather indiſcretion, to publicly 
reprobate enormous grants from the Crown in 
dark and unenlightened times; let this man, fo 
| tenacious of every thing that relates to himſelf, 
and ſo mercileſs towards others, look down 
from Hampſtead on what may be called New 
London, and which rivals the Old, in ſplendor, 
opulence, and extent; a nation's pride and 
ſuccour ! let him behold the magnificent 
ſquares that abound between Bloomſbury and 
Paddington, and fay if the grants to which 
they owe -their exiſtence, have not added to 


the 
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tte wealth, beauty, and firength of the me. 
tropolis? Let him behold the numerous edi- 

fices that greet his jaundiced eye in every direc. 

tion, whenever he traverſes this immenſe, - 
this wonderful town, the emporium of the 
world! and ſay if there was either wiſdom or 
juſtice in arraigning of at which has been 
productive of ſo much public utility and private 
comfort? And is it for this man, Sir, to call in 
queſtion the juſtice of thoſe grants, and the le- 
| gality of the tenures by which they have de- 
ſcended to their preſent proprietors ? Let him 
travel weſtwards, and behold Taviſtock inha- 
bited by uſeful manufacturers, and not by cloiſ- 
tered. flothful ideots, whoſe monaſteries he 

1 would preſerve, perhaps reſtore, and ſay which 
| | | of the two deſcriptions of men are the more 
ji 1 uſeful to ſociety ? Have penſions the ſame ope- 
1 | ration? No; for it is not meant they ſhould, 
j | they ſeldom extend beyond one life, and can- 
| ll not well be applied to purpoſes of national im- 
1 | | provements; for tlieir avowed and proper object 
| | | = reward or relieve indigaant merit ; if the 
| | gentleman, however, ſhould feel ſo diſpoſed, he 
| == may give the firſt inſtance of the kind by devot- 
ing a part of what he has obtained from the 
munificence of a 1 e and forgiving Prince, 


| ; | N * « But, did they recollect that they were talking f 8 
Fi 1 Hck King, af a Monarch ſmitten by the hand of Oni 
2 | * Polenci 
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aud from which ſomething may ac be | 
| ſpared, after adminiſtering to the wants of 4 
| © dejolate old man retired from. the world, and 
« dead to all its pleaſures . and its affairs 2 
Will Mr. Burke prove to us, nay; Sir, can 
he prove to us, that there is any thing in com- 
mon between granis and penſions, by which 
they can be compared and judged together? 
Surely. he muſt know, that though they have | 
one common origin, they have not one com- = 
mon nature; he muſt. alſo know, Sir, that = 
when the latter are enormous, and the perſon. 
on whom they are beſtowed, worthy, that 
they amount to a breach of truſt in the donor, = 
and are a diſgrace to the receiver; | 


4 potence, and that the Almighty had hurled him from his 
« throne, and plunged him into a condition which drew 
down upon him the pity 15 the e W in 15 
« kingdom ? 


Burke's Speech on the Regency p Monday, Feb. , 1789. 


No man better knows than Mr. Burke the preciſe value 
between a Sovereign ie hurled from his throne by the hand of 
Onnipotence, and a Sovereign happily fixed in the beſt 
and only defirable throne, the hearts of a free and gallant 
people! A regency, Sir, in perſpective, illumined by the 
ſpiendid rays of the rifing ſun, aided him to eftimate the 
former, and all the world knows by what rule he has re- 
cently meaſured the exact proportions of the other. 
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DE , 
The partiſans of Mr. Burke declare, that 
the principal object of his letter, addreſſed to a 
Noble Lord, was to forewarn the Duke of Bed- 
ford, that his conduct was hoſtile to his own in- 
| tereſt, and dangerous to the ſtate; that the 
connections he had formed, and the line he 
has taken in politics, are unbecoming of his 
high rank and ſtation, and that Mr. Burke did 
well as a friend to Government, to cenſure what 
might produce ruin to the individual, and mi. 
chief to the community. 


Admitting theſe facts : for the ſake of argu- 
ment to be perfectly juſt, how comes it that his 

' reſpect for the individual, whom it is pretendet 
he would recall from error, and his patriotiſm, 
did not ſtimulate him to remonſtrate with his 
Grace before? pv. 5 


The Duke of Bedford has been in conſtant 
oppoſition to the meaſures of the Crown, and 
if that oppoſition had the dangerous tendency 
aſcribed to it, how comes it' that it was not 
ſooner reprobated? How comes it that Mr. 

Burke's loyalty to the throne, and gratitude molt 
amply due to its ſervants ; how happens it, Sir, 
that the affection for this his ** dearer and 

adopted country,” ſlept ſo found and ſo ſe- 
eure amidſt ſo much danger, and ſo many 
powerful calls on his vigilance, patriotiſm, 
| I and 


. 0 N 
and exertions? How comes 10 Sinz that it 
was not awakened until the propriety of grant- 
ing him a penſion was queſtioned by the 
noble Duke, and that when it did awake him, his 
clamour was only about his penſion and himſelf, 
leſt what was ill deſerved, and profuſely given, * 
ſhould be wreſted from him by equityand legiſla- 
tive force? How comes it that the public weal, 
« unmized with baſer matter, was not alone the 
object of his defence? and, above all, how 
comes it that he entered into an impudent com- 
petition of merit with the Duke of Bedford, 
and libelled the whole Peerage of Britain, by 
repreſenting them as beings, that have been 
5 8 gnedllias, ae, ang dandled into EL? 40 


J may be bee ed Sir, wich being Fa | 
perſonal, but have I been more ſo than Mr. 


* Conſidering, that © Mr. Burke has left London for ever, 
and that he is retired from the world and all its pleaſures and 
, affairs,” it is matter of ſurpriſe to what uſes a deſolate old 
nan in ſorrow and obſcurity can poſſibly apply the following 
ſums's | 10 . 

A penſion for his own life and that of L. 


Mrs. Burke, on the civil it <- 1200 
A mou for three lives o out of the 44 per) 5 390 
fats. fund = - 
Fs penfion for three lives « out of 1. 1150 
4 uy cents. for 
£ 3700 
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{ Burke has been mo life * | ee not, and 


to thoſe who r ſay, 


N. Spar then the perſon and. condemn the vice, 
1 will anſwer, from the ſame. authority— p 


C00 What, OR the cok ret SHA condemn the Kr! pr. 
1 
Ati is not, ee the poſſeſions of a bl. 
lity, decidedly the moſt reſpectable in point of | 
1 1 decorum, talents, and attainments in the world, 
i that he queſtions, but their capacities to exe- 
cute their legiſlative functions. Compare the 
inſolent, the ungrateful ſarcaſm on the heredi. 
tary nobility of this country, his firſt and ear- 
lieſt benefactors, at whaſe heels he has „ei 
fparueled through life, and who have been in fact 
the fabricators of his fortune; of men by whoſe 
influence alone, he has been enabled to aſcend 
from adverſity,and mult his betters; of men, whom 
on a former occaſion, before one of their digni- 
fied body profapely queſtioned his claim to diſ- 
tinction and reward, were repreſented by him, as 
* * LE the Corinthian erden in the . N 
* 


* If Mr. Burke mould e to come n again 

b dhe: advocate of the Britiſh pecrage, or of the great landed 
property of this country, they may retort the advice he 

gave to a gentleman RO he once er oppoſed, but 

5 f wha 


„% 

What does he ſay of them in a letter addreſſed 
to a Noble Lord, who, by the concealment of 
his name, appears to be aſhamed of ſuch a cor- 
reſpondent? He ſays, Sir, that they are 
* fwaddled, rocked, and dandled into legiſlators.” 
Then follows (ſtrong proof of inſufferable va- 
nity !) his boaſted motto, © Nitor in adverſums” 
this alſo has a ſucceſſor in as arrogant a ſtate» 
ment of pretended ſervices rendered to the coun» 
try as pride and impudence, in their fouleft 
and moſt laſcivious embrace; ever engendered. 


Sir, the gentleman is a profound logician; | 
no man is better acquainted with all the nice 
intricacies, ſubtleties, quick turnings, windings, 
and double meanings in argument, than Mr. 
Burke, He has "My us a W Pagen in 


who has had the goodneſs, nat only to n bin but ts 
reward him. | 


Mere was, however, fo much 7 li in the Right | 
% Henourable Gentleman's compaſſion, and ſo much of cen- 
« ſure in his lamentations, that he hoped the Right Ho- 
ce ngurable Gentleman would have the kindneſs-ta ſparg 

&« his pity, and leave him out of his Jamentations for the fu- 
. * ture.” 


Burke? 8 J in Anſwer to the Chancellor of * 
Exchequer, Jan. 6, 1789. 
Would to God he had! the advice was s good, and 


the Chancellor of the ebener would Have * well 
10 have * *. 


CF). 
all its parts—a major, a minor, and concluſion, 
Reflect, I beſeech you, Sir, for you have a 
very large ſtake in the country, as well as a very 
ſacred truſt to diſcharge, and I know no man 
more worthy of the one, or leis likely to abuſe 
the other than yourſelf, what the fair interpre- 
tation is, of the baby transformed into a legiſla- 
aur; and the wonderful ſervices ſaid to be ren- 
dered to the flate by the man who inſolently 

_ boaſts that his motto is, Nitor in adverſum!“ 
What is this but inſinuating, and that in pretty 
broad terms, that men who may, like himſelf, 
have aſcended from poverty, are much better 
qualified for legiſlators than thoſe, on whom 
the laws and conſtitution of the country have 
conferred this high traſt, in virtue of their high 

| birth? The compariſon between himſelf and 
lf the Duke of Bedford, will not admit of any 


| | other interpretation, and I leave you to judge, 
If Sir, to what terrible conſequences ſuch an in- 
| | terpretation leads. The Corinthian. pillars 


of the ſlatè no longer excite the gentleman's 
ae and admiration ; they no longer merit his 
fupport; it would be a diſgrace to his ap 
derſtanding to turn nurſe in his dotage; 
is to other hands that he would transfer 0 


—_ cradle that he once deigned to rock. and wor- 

| ſhip f I ſhrewdly ſuſpect, notwithſtanding the 
tull- dreſſed ſuit of foreign · ſpun loyalty that he 

| | gory on court days, TRE” days, Sundays, and 

=. 1 dolidaye 

B! 
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| holidays, that if he could fratch Lois forty * 
: years of life back, he would be as proud of 
going bare · breeched as the erranteſt ſans culotte 
in France; and that we ſhould ſee him marſhal- 
ling his troops at St. James's, and his banners 
proudly diſplaying, not“ nitor in adverſum,” but 

i adherev præeſt. Both you and I, Sir, 
remember him a © Preux Chevalier in the days 
of the American warfare, to him they were days 
of chivalry, and however he may diſguiſe it to 
the ſovereign whom he has inſulted, and who 
has proved himſelf to be a king in dignity, by 
overlooking it, and a Chriſtian in practice, by 


returning good for evil, I really do not thin 


that our gallant Fnight, would have any very 
great averfion to a revolution, even at his time 
of life, provided he was allowed to conduct it. 


Several pages are afterwards devoted to a 
comparative view of his pretenſions to reward, 
with thoſe of the Duke of Bedford's anceſtor ; 
but the application is as unjuſt as it is indecent. 
If the anceſtor was living, and had complained 
that Mr. Burke had been 700 largely recom- 
penſed, it might have been excuſable to have 
entered into the compariſon of their reſpective 
pretenſions; we ſhould then have known the 
exact value of the lands granted in the time of 
| Henry the Eighth, and which can alone enable 
us to * how much the grant exceeded in 


value 


) 
| value the penſion allotted to Mr. Burke ; but 
the gentleman was aware of the dilemma in 
Which fo much candor would have involved 
him and avoided it. It is unneceſſary to in- 
form you, that he commenced his ſtudies under 


the Jeſuits, and finiſhed them with the Sophiſts. 


I very much doubt, whether the original grant 
exceeded i in value the ſums and penſions he has 
received at different periods. If it did not, his 
illiberal compariſon in another place, falls to 
the ground. Tbe being whom he deſcribes to 
be an unwieldy Leviathan,” is reduced to a 
ſhrimp, and if any gentleman' will compare 
the value of lands in the middle of the 16th 
century,. and at the cloſe of the preſent, they 
will be enabled to form a tolerable idea of Mr. 
Burke' 8 malevolence, and of his talent at miſ- 
repreſentation. I hope the Duke of Bedford 
| has, the good ſenſe and e to deſpiſe 
ek an adverſary. 


This rich, poor old man, this intoxicated 
dotard, has been taught to believe, by tlie 
ſervile flatteries of thoſe who ſurround him, 
as well as by thoſe litile great men who ima- 
gine they have an intereſt in holding him up 
as an idol, that his name will act as a taliſ- 
man on the public mind of Britain, and that 

all England will be charmed into an implicit 
confidence in whatever the oracle thinks pro- 


per 


6 
per to pronounce, however improbable, ab- 
ſard, or contradictory it may ſcem! Sir, in 
the whole courſe of a, life which, though not 
very far advanced on its journey, has, how- 
cver, ſhewn me a vaſt variety of very whim- 
fical characters, I do not remember to have 
ever met with ſo full-grown a ſpoiled child! 


31 very much doubt whether thoſe will be 
pleaſed; who have hitherto conſidered Mr. 
Burke as the prop of their titles, and the only 
dike between the criminal views of a lawleſs rab- 
ble, and the peaceable enjoyment of their lawful 
property, for having made ſo illiberal an attack 
on the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Burke muſt mean, 
that his Grace ought to be puniſhed for tho 
faults of his anceſtor, or rather for the vices and 
Ignorance of the times he lived in, and that the 
whole landed property belonging to the family, 
ought to be forfeited, or he means nothing : 
there is no argument if he does not, and the 
whole of his unmannerly ſcurrilities, the very 
abortion of revenge ! are reduced to a mean, and 
pitiful enumeration. of hiſtorical facts, long ſince 
gone down the current of oblivion, and which, 
if true, have no more relation with the propriety, 
or impropriety of granting a penſion to Mr. 
Burke, than the acknowledged mildnets and 
equity of his preſent Majeſty's character, has 
with the ſavage feracity of Henry the Erghth.. - 


| Tf Mr. Burke fays, that the Duke of Bedford 
in 1796 ought to be puniſhed for the tranſgreſ- 
ſions of Mr. Ruſſel in 1550, the ſame rule of 
puniſhment ought to hold good for others. If 
an innocent poſterity, is to be puniſhed for a 
guilty anceſtor, it is a fortunate circumſtance 
for the gentleman who would try all mankind 
by an ex parte evidence of his own contrivance, 
and condemn them on an er poſt fucto law of 
his own invention, that he has no children; 

they might, with every claim to a better fate, 
have come to the gallows. But theſe are pue- 
rilities, and but ſor their malevolence, would 
be unworthy of notice. I cannot dwell on ſuch 
nonſenſe. Crimes are perſonal, ſo ſhould the 
_ puniſhment be. The. gentleman in queſtion, 
feeling for himſelf, may object, perhaps, to this 
doctrine: he may poſſibly have very ſubſtantial 

reaſons for objecting to the Practice, * I defy 
him to a. 8 che e 


; Let us ; analiſ honda of Mr. Burke, 
as it relates to himſelf, and the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and ſee the reſult of it. 


A Peer of Parliament, gives notice in his 
place, that be means to inſtitute an inquiry into 
the propriety of a penſion, which he thinks 
enormous, and perhaps legally, as well as un- 
worthly beſtowed. The individual who is the 
2 f object 


— 


1 83 1 , 
object of this i inquiry, inſtantly anſwers, (where 
he is alone competent to anſwer, that is, in the 
ſtreets, and in bookſellers ſhops, that the entire 
landed property of the Noble Lord, was an ini- 
quitous gift from a tyrant King, who trampled 
on juſtice and religion, and levelled all diſtinc- 
tions; a robbery, committed by the Sovereign, 
on one ſubject, in order to enrich another. 


mean, this or he means nothing. I will paſs 
over the glaring impropriety of Mr. Burke's 
bringing ſuch heavy charges forward, not 
ſo much againſt the monarch, as againſt 
monarchy ; neither will I deſcend to notice the 
claborate enumeration of impertinent egotiſms, 
in all of which he details, with great pomp and 
parade, his own multifarious claims to diſtinc- 
tion and reward. If the merit of Mr. Burke 
is of that ſuperlative degree which he pretends, 


to have had recourſe to reerimination. His 


reading may have informed him, that in our 
municipal civil law, whoever recriminates, ta- 


citly n their own guilt. 


The motion is 5 implied cenſure on the 


to his Majeſty, as an object deſerving of royal 
favour ; and fome doubts are entertained that 


Ergo, the Duke of Bedford had NO RIGHT 
to make ſuch a motion. Mr. Burke muſt 


it required no foil; there was the leſs occaſion 


Miniſter, for having recommended Mr. Burke 


„„ the 
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the find from which a part 'of his Majeſty" 8 
gracious bounty is furniſhed, cannot legally be 
applied to ſuch uſes. A motion is made to take 
theſe matters into conſideration. T his, I con- 
ceive to be nearly the true ſtate of the caſe. The 


firſt queſtion to be examined is, whether a 


member of either Houſe of Parliament, has a 
fight to bring ſuch matters, under the inquiſito- 
l power of the legiſlature ? If the right is in- 
dubitable, and I do not think it can be proved 
to the contrary, it is impertinent to cenſure the 
Duke of Bedford or Lord Lauderdale, for the mo- 


tion that has been made in the Houſe of Peers, 


In the man who was the object of that motion, 
it was ſomething more than impertinence. 
The part that Mr. Burke has taken, amounts, 
in my opinion, to a breach of privilege, and he 


may, perhaps, owe it to the clemency of thoſe 
_ whom he has inſalted, that he has not been 


transferred from Beacongfield to Net gate. There 


is a fortune that attends fome men through life, 


from the cradle to the grave, and which, by 


its ſecret pervading irreſiſtible influence, ſuſ- 
pends all the functions of crimjnal juſtice. Mr. 


Burke, alarmed at becoming an object of Par. 


ſiamentary inveſtigation, reproaches the Duke 
of Bedford, with being deſcended ſrom a man 


who lived in the middle of the 16th century, 


in other words, of haying an anceſtor, and 


this anceſtor, he ſays, was ace ſſary to the death 
, 0 : | » 2 : | of 
: 


( 8; F 1 
of the Dake of Satin. who had obtained : \} 
lands by unfair means, and who gave up Bou- 1 
logne, when Ambaſſador, to negotiate a peace 
with France, from which followed, as Mr. Burke 

aſſerts, the ſurrender of Calais. When a man 


quotes hiſtory, he ſhould be correct ; inaccuracy ö | q 
proves ignorance, or malevolence. 'The Duke of 9 
Buckingham aſpired, as well as the late Duke of 4 
Orleans, to the throne, and fell, becauſe he had _ | ö 


offended one of that claſs of men (Cardinal Wol- Ill. 
ſey) whom Mr. Burke is pleaſed to ſay ought to it 
be preſerved and reſpected, as eminently pious 
and good, but who however, are ſeldom known 
to forgive. Mr. Ruſſel had as little to do with 
the murder of that nobleman, as Mr. Burke. 

I refer you, Sir, to the fourth volume of 
Hume's Hiſtory, page 27, * for the parti- 
culars. As to the affair of Boulogne, Mr. 

Burke has been long enough converſant with 
high official fituations to know, that diploma- i : 
tic men muſt be guided ſolely by the inſtructions _ 
they receive from their reſpective courts; that | 
they are, or ought to be, in reſpect to vill, 
though not in regard to falenis, mere automa- 


KRapin is alſo ſilent on the ſubject, and all the hiſtorians j ] 
that I have met with, attribute the fall of the Duke, to the | TH 
implacable reſentment of the Cardinal. The affestion of 
Mr. Burke in contradiction to theſe authorities is a calumny, = 
but admitting the fact, what affinity has it to the ſubject . {| 
his mud ? 


i; 


NETS, 
tons, and that they have no reſponſibility, as to 
the buſineſs, upon which they are employed; but 
this gentleman has a paſſion for miſrepreſenta- 


tion; he has a wonderful facility in torturing ar. 


gament and twiſting facts, however ſtubborn, to 
anſwer his purpoſe : yet, admitting all that he 
has ſaid to be true, what does it prove, as to the 
propriety or impropriety of granting him a pen- 
tion? What kind of affinity have the offences 


of Mr. Ruſſel, who lived near three centuries 
ago, with the legality or illegality of the penſion 


on three lives granted to Mr, Burke ? 


Mr. Burke muſt be terribly afraid of receiv. 
ing * meaſure for meaſure,” or he would never 
have been ſo alarmed at the idea of his preten- 
fions becoming the ſubject of parliamentary 
debate. A confiderable part of his very extra- 
ordinary and miſchievous performance, conſiſts 


in a. repetition of coarſe and inſipid abuſe of 


the French revolution, of which I believe | 


every body is heartily tired: the ſubject it- 
ſelf is odious and diſguſting. But to what 


good purpoſe can it tend to ring theſe changes 


_ perpetually in our cars? It ought really, Sir, 
to become a very ſerious queſtion with miniſters | 
- how far it is prudent to ſuffer a man ſo cloſely 


connected with them, to abuſe a people with 


whom they muſt ſooner or later negotiate, and 
with whom they have in fact declared them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves ready to treat? From the countenance 


5 unfortunately given to this wort of incendiaries, 
he is judged on the continent to poſſeſs a degree 


of credit that he does not deſerve, and an in- 
fluence in our public councils, which I hope 


he will never obtain; for I am ſure he would 


abuſe it. He is not conſidered abroad © as a 


think very differently of him, and, that he is in 
full activity in the world, as capable, and as 
well diſpoſed to do miſchief, as ever he was, 
and while he is permitted to publiſh libels, and 


fare, they will believe, that his agency is 
countenanced, and that miniſters do not wiſh 


which the ſacceſſive ſhort-lived factions of the 
hour in France have committed, are, and muſt 
ever be held in the ſtrongeſt deteſtation. We 
do not ſtand in need of Mr. Burke to demon- 


ſtrate their enormity, or to make us loath, what 


our honeſt natures muſt ever revolt at; but it 
is the gentleman's favourite carrion meal with 
which he feaſts and riots, morning, noon, and 


the full as well as he does, and i in the practice 


for our model. As to the foul torrent of vul- 


Lord 
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25 « Jefolate old man, retired from the world, and Y 
« dead at once to its pleaſures and affairs;” they 
ſound the tocſin of carnage and univerſal war- 


for peace. The crimes and horrible exceſſes 


night. We underſtand the theory of morals to 
of them, we certainly ſhall not take Mr. Burke 


gar perſonal abuſe of the Duke of Bedford and 


3 — Ou ante” SA 
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Lord Lauderdale, on-the abjea of hehe poli- 
tical opinions, it does not become me, for a ; 
variety of reaſons, to become their champion, 


I reſpect their rank and abilities too much, not 


to feel very ſincere and deep concern at their 


'obſtinate attachment to an error, which it would 
be more manly and juſt in them to renounce, 


than to retain. I mean, as to the eteability 
of ID; at tins moment. "oth France. n 


"As e te 8 . 


view to offend any Yeſcription of men, for in- 


deed, Sir, I have no animoſity in my temper, 


but merely to engage them to union, ſor our 


common ſafety. The powers of algebra cannot 
calculate the force we ſhould derive at this mo- 


ment from union. A parliament UNANI- 
.. MOUSLY RESOLVED to defend the honour, 


and maintain the intereſts. of the country, until 
France ſhall be in a diſpofition to reſpect both, 


would accompliſh wonders abroad, and it would 
inſure tranquillity at home; the experiment 
is at leaſt worth trying; in a word, Sir, the 
unanimity I recommend can alone produce that 
good, for. Which the gentlemen in oppoſi- 
tion 1 believe very ſincerely contend. It 


is in fact the only lever that can lift and 
place the ineſtimable bleſſing of peace within 


our reach. Pray Heaven that this well-meant 


admonition, this ſervent exhortation, partaking 


— — —— — 
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of the very eſſence and ublimity of all that is 
connected with patriotiſm, morals, and piety, may 
not be diſregarded ; that thoſe who are in Parlia- 
ment, and thoſe who are out of it, may unite and 
form a firm Plilanæ round the conſtitution; 
that they may cling, like the i ivy to the oak, in 
this hour of uncertain, warfare, to their com- 
mon father, and their parent iſle ! 3 Esxhibiting 
to an admiring . and aſtoniſhed world, the 
glorious, animating, and. inſtructive leſſon of a 
nation, rifing 1 in magnanimity and in courage, 


in proportion to the danger that affails her! 
By ſuch a conduct we hall beſt prove that the 


8 condut? of France has been, not only in one re- 
ſped, but in all reſpects, and in the full and 
moſt com prehenfive ſenſe of the word, a warn- 


* ing. to. Britain! a : 5 _ 8 i 5 1 
ie + arite! Neben 101 ct 5 2 0 
ee as 1 have been in ſome of 
the tranſactions of the times, and till lately in 
poſſeſſion of an extenſive correſpondence ; ac- 


quainted, and in confidential communication 


with ſome of the principled. actors in France, 


who only appeared on. her crimſon ftage, to make 


the ſtain ſtill deeper, and who paſſed comme les 


ombres chinoi iſes, in rapid fucceſſion, a head 


ſhorter for their elevation; I am'enabled to 
ſpeak with certainty, to the cauſe and origin of 
the war, Which it has always AA me to 
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fee 10 much miſtaken by ſome, and fo inde. 
| wh miſcepreſented by others. „ 


Ry affert * a truth well known to many in both 
countries, that France ſought hoſtilities, almoſt 
from the very moment that her unfortunate 
| Monarch was dragged in ſeornful triumph 
from Verſailles to. the Tuilleries. All! parties i in 
Paris laboured to involve their nation ĩ in a war, 
with very different views J confeſs, but their 
directiqn. Was the fame, and their zeal was in 
the extreme. The nobility and clergy wiſhed 
| war, 8 the only means of reinſtating them 

in their Prerogatives, their immunities, and gew- 
gaws; the King was taught by the ſucceſſion 
of Pack men And weak men, that approached 
him, to conſider it as the means of reſtoring him 
to the throne from which the ſhock of the firſt 
aſſembly, had looſened, and in folie degree, 
even then, detached him; the moderate Party 
deſired War, as the r means of eruſhing; an over- 
bearing ariſtocracy, and exterminafing the Jaco- 
bins, whom they held in equal abhorrence, 
from #755 dang er they had to. fear from both, 
ſhould either of them. acquire the aſcebdancy ; ; 
while | the Jacobins, violent from principle, 
from their maptitude for public buſinefs; their 
incurable fanguitaty jealouly of all the inter- 
mediate Tanks; between. the peaſant and the 
krone, and their irregular fatal ambition to 

7 | | direct 
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tat 


direct -the vaſt and -complivated Sabines 
government, ſo very much beyond not only 
their competence, but their comprehenſion, 
were as clamorous as the reſt for war; and were 
not ealy- until hoy: obtained their "with ont: 
Run. 1 mae Wee tt 
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The nen of all theſe & deleriptibn wanne 
are no longer confined to the port folios of fo- 
reign miniſters and ſecretaries of ſtate, and it 
is their publicity that makes me at u loſs to ac- 
count, for the charge, which is perpetually ad- 
vanced againſt adminiſtration with ſo much ve- 
hemence and injuſtice, of having ptovoked"the 
war. Believe me, Sir, that it was not in the 
power of the miniſter to have avoided it; and it 
is but a tribute due to truth, to aſſert it. Ace- 
quainted as I am with the very ſanguine hopes 
that all parties entertained from the terrible ca- 
lamity, into which they were impatient to plunge 
their hapleſs country, my ſurpriſe is, that the 
erent, which Europe has ſo much reaſon to 
deplore, did not ſooner take place Each party 
law no other road to power, fortune, and pre- 
| eminence, the ſole objects of their perſonal pur- 
luits, but in hoſtilities. We all know, Sir, what 
powerful incentives to crimes, ſuch motides are: 
tat theſe incentives become the ſtronger, in 
proportion as laws, manners, and religion, loſe 
heir reſtrictive powers on the mind, and that 
N 2 their 


| 5 + © 
| 2 their effects are the more dreadful, when ſuch 
men have * the * n their ie, 


| With pe 4 to the ſubject of peace, 1 "i 
only to ſay, that in the temper, in which France 
was in the beginning of January, it is im- 

N poſſible to encourage ſo pleaſing an hope. I 

do not believe that any mind in this country is 

| ſo debaſed by meanneſs or deſpondency, as to 
be ready to conſent to an ab/olute ceſſion of. all the 
conqueſts "which nave been made on Prance 
and Holland | folenin and unequivocal afſu 
rance that. we would not meddle with the go- 
vermnent f Holland, or with any wars in 
which France might | hereafter be © engaged, 
Yet theſe were the diſgraceſul terms which were 
| indirectly offered to Great Britain, and deſira- 
ble, nay, Sir, neceſſary as peace may be, I do 
not think that the gentleman who lately made 
a motion in the Houſe of Commons for peace, 
would venture, even if he was in power, to 
open a negotiation under preliminaries ſo de- 
grading, inſulting, and impracticable. I an 
ſure the nation would not ſupport him in it 
if he did, and if it had compelled the mi- 
niſter to treat under ſuch humiliating cir- 
cumſtances, what would it have been, in fad, 
my dear Sir, but to have delivered him ove, 
bound hand and foot, to the mercy of the 

; | | French 
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French Directory, with the rich truſt com- 
mitted to his charge of national honour and 
national proſperity; in which are involved our 
liberties, domeſtic felicity, and the whole of the 
invaluable and de-r-bought inheritance, tranſ- 
, mitted to us by our forefathers? Wheneverthoſe 
on the other fide of the Channel are diſpoſed, and 
can venture themſelves on peace—Car la paix eft 


encore plus difficile d faire que la guerre et 


furtout pour la France—1 am well ſatisfied, 
8 that miniſters, ſenſible of the neceſſity of ter- 


minating a ruthleſs war, will cheerfully avail 
themſelves of the favourable opportunity; but 


their being well diſpoſed to make peace, is only 


an advance towards the defirable event it 


is not the accompliſhment of it: it is only half 
way; and unleſs France feels as well diſpoſed 
towards the fame object as this country does, I 
really do not well ſee how the great, the aneſti- 
mable blefling is to be obtained. This ſubject 
is very awful, and preſſes a number of very 


important confiderations on my mind, but 1 
 forbear to trouble you with them at preſent, for 


I muſt already have exhauſted vour Pe 
and abuſed Four g00dnefs, * | * : e SA 


* =y 


34 ſhall reſerve myſelf until 1 [ies what Mr. | 
Burke has to ſay, in another pamphlet, with 
which be has menaced Wy ny "wee by its 

IE Wale, 


Auillity and honour of our country, but for my 


mme worſt and moſt painful half of the war 


to retirement, and the ſame cauſe of forrow, 


abandon his defign, which they think will do harm. I 
believe that this opinion does not belong excluſively to his 
friends, the misfortune is that he is obſtinate, and has 
actually a French prieſt very buſily employed in tranſlating it 


aka 
title, ( Regicide Peace) threatens to, out-Herod 
all that he has ever yet written or ſaid, not for- 
getting the dagger ſcene in the, Houſe of 
Commons. I would, however, much. rather, 
that he remains quiet, not only for the tran- 


on particular repoſe. Deprived by that ſtern 
decree which tears aſunder the deareſt and 
ſtrongeſt ties of nature, of the companion of 
my youth, to middle age, and left to perform 


ney of life by myſelf, I have little reliſh for 
what are called the pleaſures, of the world; 
and having in a manner the ſame provocation 


as Mr. Burke, I would alſo quit the metro- 
Polis, for à cottage and a garden, where 1 
could be ſecure and happy. Mr. Burke, be- 
lieve me, Sir, is not the only man, who has 
to mourn the loſs of departed excellence! 


The misfortune is, that his grief is not ſtrong 
e to mahle the influence of Wit; 


* Thoſe who wiſh wall to Mr. . with 5 would 


into French from his own MSS. This French prieſt, with 
the reſt of this order, had better have ſpades 1 in their hands, 
and learn to be uſeful. 1 


3 ; * » 
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but if Eis mind was capable of conviction 
aenſt its prejudices} if it was diſpoſed to 


receive” good council, I would admoniſh him 


time to tofe! He ſhould confeſs, repent, and 
be forgiven, for the tomb awaits him! 


rely on your indulgence, my dear Sir, to par- 
don the many inaccuracies which muſt unavoid- 
ablyoccur in a letter evidently written in haſte— 
whoſe obje is to counteract a poiſon become 
the more. datigerous from the unaccountable 


as the ſtandard of truth, reaſon, and loyalty! 


It would be an endleſs labour to trace him 


through all the windings, and almoſt impene- 


trable labyrinths of his political hiſtory; but it 
| ſurely can be of very little ultimate good to 


morals, to ſee ſuch bare- faced apoſtacy ho- 
noured and rewarded ! S 


the diſguſting variety of inexplicable contra- 
dition, which we behold in the conduct of 
human affairs: it is diſguſted with the enmity 
that reigns, and with that ruinous and hu- 


on between precept and example. We have one 


tice | All this, perhaps, 200 be neceſſary, 


to 


to crave pardon of an offended world, and 
make his peace with Heaven; he has no 


faſhion of the moment, to confider Mr. Burke 


e 


Sir, my Wind is weary with ruminating on 


” 
— acai” nk IF = ———  c—_ 


miliating warfare which is everlaſtingly carried 


code of morals for theory, and another for prac- 


75 puniſhed for adhering to the leſſons of mo- 


6 ) 
to enable man to « cozen man; but, ſurely, "ff 

it is unjuſt that thoſe who have no ſuch deſign, 
and abhor ſich means, ſhould become the 
victims of their infantine prejudices, and be 


rality which they learnt in the nurſery. 


Mr. Burke has been the ſucceſsful apoſtle 
of a different religion, and he has practiſed 
what he taught ;—I muſt, however, in juſ. 
tice to tranſcendent merit, confeſs, lamenting at 
the ſame time, that ſo much . greatneſs” ſhould 
have been diſhonoured by ſo much - menxad- 
neſs,” that he ſtands unrivalled in taſte, elo- 
quence, - and erudition : his mind is a rich 
ſtorehouſe of ideas, collected and treaſured 
up with wonderful care and induſtry; a vaſt | 
magazine, containing all that antiquity had 
hoarded, and that modern times have produced, 
I have not the arrogance to pretend to an 
equality with him in either of theſe reſpects, 
but, knowing the irreſiſtible ſuperiority of 
truth over falſchood, tergiverſations, and all 
the deſpicable arts of confirmed and well- 
practiſed cunning, I feel myſelf his ſuperior 
in argument, and dare confide in the good 
FRF and oy of my ny” for a verdict. 


4 . no doubt, but an — 5 will be 


attemptcd againſt this publication, by the 
; partiſans 


3 

; partizans of Mr. Burke. They have the ef- 1 
frontery, Sir, to order themſelves as th I! 
| beſt ſupporters of Government. I will never | 
diſpute their loyalty, but when they claim it 
as their excluſive property; I will give eyery 
man credit for wiſhing well to his country, 4 
although he may not think exactly as I do, | 
of its miniſters or of their opponents. To 
the. partiſans of Mr. Burke, and. to thoſe 
who. know no other road to royal favour, 1 
than by ſervility and apoſtacy, I have nothing 9 
to ſay. I cannot deſcend to an altercation | l | 
with people of that deſcription, but of the world 1 
at large—of that independent world, with a 
mind capable of judging, and at liberty to 


decide—of that world, which may have fallen — 
into the common error reſpecting Mr. Burke's | | 
force, purity, and importance, I have only to | 
' requeſt the common juſtice that is due to all 1 
mankind—that they wall read and refle&, be- _ 
fore they pronounce, and al“ me to repeat — 


what was ſaid on a far different occaſion 
{ STRIKE, BU HEAR | Ec” 


w. A. MILES, 


To Hen Danse E. 


( 


The following extracts from authentic records will 
., prove, that Mr. BuxKE has brought à very ill. 
: Founded charge againſt the anceſtor of the Duxs 
_of BeDFoRD, as far as it relates to the ſacrifice 
_ of the Duke of Buc KINGH AM, and. the parli- 
for of his eflates in the reign of HEXRXT VIII. 


8 to the BA of that Monarch's grants to the 
A Fal of Bedford, the only proper anſwer to that 
charge, is to compare thoſe grants with' the following 
from, King lien to the PORTLAND e 


; OY , . l % : * * 
Extract "ts er $ INDEX to the Rzcorvs of Grants 


1 the BED FORD and PORTL AND Families. | 
42 e 


To THE BEDFORD FAMILY; BY | Hauer VIII. 


7 Ruſſel (Jo.) Lord, divers lands granted in the 
counties of Hertford, Buckingham, and others. — 
Part of Originals, 25 year, roll 114. 

And the manor ef, it / guine, and other thing, 
in the county of 'Somerfet ,.— 1 Part Originals, 31 Hen, 
VIII. rolls 72 and 29. 

And the manor of Dudington, and other things, in 
the county of Northampton, Jate of Francis-Lovell 
—Originals, 30 Hen. VIII. roll 121. „ 

And divers manors and lands in divers counties.— 
1 Part Originals, 33 Hen. VIII. roll 6. 

And the manor of 4fon St. Abbott's, and other 
things, in the counties of Buckingham and Suffolk.— - 

2 Part of Originals, 31 Hen. VIII. roll 284. 
And the manors of Haverhill, Herſham, and other 
things, granted in the county of Suffolk.—20 Hen. 
VIII. roll 122. 

And the manor of Lameworth, and other things, in 
the county of Vork. — Same Jears roll 121. 1 

he 
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The manor s Aon, FR others, in the county of 
Middleſex.—2 Part of Originals, 35 Hen. VIII. roll 
The rectory of Ingleſcombe, and other things, in the 


county of Somerſet, granted to him and to J. Biſs.— 


9 part of Originals, 36 Hen. VIII. roll 86. 
A grant in the counties of AZ7iddl:/ex, Leiceſter, and 


| Dorſet, to him and to Roger Clarke.—4 Part Origi- 
"wy 30 Hen. VIII. roll 164. 


% 


GRANTS To TER PORTLAND FAMILY. | M 


A grant 1 the capital meſſuage called Theobald"s 


Houſe in Cheſhunt, in the county of Hertford, to Wil- 


ham, Earl of Portland. — 2 Part of Originals, I William 
and Mary, roll WF 
Io the fame William the King demiſed to fra s 
parcel of land in the palace of H/hitehall.—-Com., Mid- 
dleſex, Originals, 8 William III. roll 22. 

Another demiſe of lands in Whitehall to the-ſaid 
Carl in the ſame year and on the ſame roll. 

A grant to him of the honor of Penrith, otherwiſe 
Perith, in the county of Cumberland. —Orig. 8 W. 
III. roll 37. 


To the ſame, a grant of the manor of Pevenſey in 


the county of Suffex,—ſame year and ſame roll. 

Another of the manor of Patrington in the county or 
Vork, —ſame year and ſame roll. 

Ano her grant to the ſame William, of Barn/ley, with 


the manor of Dodworth in the county of Vork. Ori- 


ginals, ſame year and ſame roll, 
A grant of the manor of Grantham, in the county of 
Lincoln.—Original, ſame year and ſame roll. 
A leaſe of the manor of Thwing, in the county of 
York. — Original, ſame year and ſame roll. | 
A grant of the manor of Terrington, in the county of 
Norfolk, —ſame year and fame roll. 
A grant of the manor of Drack/ow, in the county of 
Cheſter, —Original, ſame year and ſame roll, 


- Another 
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 Bimty,—ſame year and fame roll. 

William, Earl of Portland, made ranger of 2 1457 
N Park in com. Berks. —Orig, 9 William II. 
roll 5 5. 

Kia grant to the ſaid William and his heirs, of certain 
= lands in or near the pariſh of Sr. Anne, and other places 


in the county of A 10 William III. 


1 oll 3 T . , of * * . 3 * 


This work contains, in like manner, . to 
all the grants made by the Crown to different families, 


from the beginning ot the reign of Henry VIII. to G ; 


ent-of the reign of "en Arr. 


None of the land o Duke of Buckingham v was F | 
pranted to the Bedford family by Henry VIII. dur | 


the fame were granted tofthe following-pprfons, VA. 
| Walter, Lord Ferrers; Sir Nighol as. Corew, and. 
| bis wife ; Charles, Duke of Suffotk, aid” bis Wie,” 


Roger Ratcliffe; Sir Lionel 'Gray.;* Sir William 
Sands; J. Ruſhbrooke; Thomas, Fad Marquis of s 


Porfet; Sir Richard Jermipghamr: Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk; Elizabeth Harewell; Six Henry Morney; 
Henry Norreys, Eſq. John Scott; Henry Gultord; 
Sir John Gray; Charles, Earl of Worcefle: : : Henry, 

Lord Stafford; and to Bulleyne, Tyler, Winghels, 
More, Cardican, Dune, and Lſſex. 


Vide the firſt volume of the lame work, under tg 1 


titls Buckingham, tempore Henty VIII. 
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Noche o of the manor of Rudbeathy © in the” find 


